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nomena are supposed to show their effects in the circulation 
of air and water, the generation of storms, or the prevalence 
of fair weather. What a little thing for the Almighty One to 
modify the vast convulsions of the sun to accommodate 
them to the needs of the people in New England and the 
Middle States who depend upon the supply of anthracite 
coal! That such an effort has not been made shows the 
advance of intelligent faith, Men are not less religious 
because they now see that the most trivial events take their 
place in a vast order of which the law is good, and the end 
beneficent. 
& 


Tue question of child labor is coming before the public in 
many parts of the country,— in the factories of the South, 
in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, in the industries of 
Chicago, in glass-works and other places where work is hard 
and life is short. ‘There are local questions, personal con- 
troversies, and sectional prejudices with which we have 
nothing to do. We cannot even try to fix the responsibility 
or call to account individuals or corporations. The one 
certain thing is that American society must take account 
of the welfare of its children. They must have as much 
education as is good for them, and no more hard work than 
is necessary to their welfare. Taking due account of the 
poverty of parents and extreme necessities, all good men 
and women must unite everywhere by consent, if not by active 
service, in the demand that children shall be tenderly cared 
for, carefully protected, and trained for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Public opinion is turning to this 
question, and will soon compel all legislatures to act for 
the benefit of the children and the good of the State. 


& 


Our Theosophist friends have our sympathy as, one after 
another, Oriental scholars deny their claims, and refuse to 
believe that there are adepts and experts who in vast se- 
cluded monasteries in Thibet or elsewhere in Asia hold the 
secrets of all knowledge and the keys of all the mysteries of 
nature. Most unkind of all are the native Hindus who refuse 
to accept the translations and interpretations of even such an 
enlightened hierophant as Mrs. Besant. They speak of one 
of her translations as a “ludicrous version.” Of these 
things a writer in Mew Jndia says: ‘The meaning of our 
ancient scriptures has already been lost, through ignorance 
and neglect; and it is a grave national misfortune that at a 
time when a new interest was just being created in them 
large numbers of our educated countrymen should be led 
to surrender themselves to imperfectly equipped foreign 
teachers in these matters. This proneness to accept these 
European exponents of our thought as safe guides is one of 
the saddest fruits of our age-long subjection to alien domina- 
tion. In this matter, Swami Vivekananda’s instinct was 
right. Europeans must be compelled to sit and learn ancient 
wisdom at our feet, and should never be tolerated as teachers 
and priests.” 

a 


Tus diseases which attack animals and men may be di- 
vided at least into two distinct classes. One kind is caused 
by the too rapid expenditure of vital force, through over exer- 
cise of the various organs, with too little refreshment through 
sleep, food, and fresh air. The other kind is the active 
disease caused by specific germs, which, finding favorable 
conditions, multiply in the organism, and set up a life of 
their own which interferes with the natural processes of life. 
The first condition is not that of disease so much as of de- 
pletion, of weakness, and loss of resisting power. Sleep is 
not sound, food does not nourish, and the result is weakness 
of body and depression of spirit. Now is the opportunity 
for the germs of disease to put in their malign and often 
fatal work. In the healthy body, well used, properly exer- 
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cised, carefully attended to, and generously nourished, the 
germs have no chance. We may breathe them, drink them, 
eat them, and move among them with impunity, if we have 
good bodies, clear consciences, and light hearts. This immu- 
nity from disease is increased by a device of nature which 
corresponds to the criminal law that no one shall be put in 
peril of his life a second time for the same offence. Having 
had some diseases we don’t have them again. 


Baptists or Unitarians. 


We give large space this week to the answering of ques- 
tions asked by several of our Baptist friends concerning the 
oft-made claim of those who come to us from other churches, 
that they are emancipated, that they have gained something 
which fills them with joy, and that the outlook upon life is 
wider and more beautiful. This is an experience so often 
repeated that to lifelong Unitarians it seems commonplace, 
the thing to be expected; and the wonder is not that those 
who come to us are so delighted with the change they have 
made, but that all the world does not see it as they do, and, 
remaining where they are, make haste to take down the shut- 
ters and let in the light of day. 

The question before us does not cover the whole ground 
of doctrine and progress, but narrows the inquiry to the re- 
lation of the Unitarian thought of Jesus as a man, and the 
Baptist or orthodox claim that he was both God and man. 
The question of our Baptist friend is, What do you gain by 
saying that Jesus is not God? Do you not lose by leaving 
out of your thought of the Christ all the light and comfort 
that come from the idea that he was God himself in human 
form? 

While the question looks simple, it really contains, con- 
cealed, the suggestion that we lose God altogether when we 
decline to identify him with Jesus of Nazareth. First, then, we 
must say, all the thought of God that any one can have we may 
have, independently of the doctrine that Jesus was the Christ, 
and that Christ was God. Again, to say that Jesus was per- 
fect man and also that he was perfect God is really to bring 
God down to our human level, and to deprive him, in our 
thought, of the most glorious attributes of the Godhead. It 
is only by a process of self-deception that one can affirm 
that Christ was God, and that at the same time that God 
was and is omnipresent throughout the vast universe of suns 
and worlds and uncharted space into which we look with awe 
and wonder. 

When we think of Jesus as one who — whatever we ascribe 
to him of wisdom and power — is wholly, really, and naturally 
a man, we have room in the conception for everything the 
Baptist can claim or can assign to that part of the Christ 
which he describes as human. Now the difference between 
the Baptist and the Unitarian is this. The Baptist exalts 
the humanity of Jesus, taking care to warn the world that 
this exaltation is miraculous, not natural, and not possible to 
any other human being. That is, at the best, the Baptist 
definition of the human nature of Jesus makes a distinction 
between him and his brethren which is discouraging. The 
Unitarian says, Prove all that you can in regard to the 
power of Jesus, his wisdom and spiritual elevation, and 
everything, whether called miraculous or not, comes within 
the limit of humanity, is given for edification and example, 
and sheds its glory over all the race. 

We might fill this column with the names of the men and 
women who through our Unitarian Church have received 
this message concerning the humanity of Jesus, from the 
days of Channing to our own time, and who by it have been 
filled with a great hope for humanity, and have been in- 
spired to work for the liberation of slaves, for the deliver- 
ance of the captive, for the sick, the poor, the halt, the blind, 
and for all those who suffer wrong. 

The charge often made that our faith has left us indifferent 
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to the fate of the heathen in foreign lands does not apply to 
the case in hand, because orthodox zeal for foreign missions 
was aroused by the doctrine of eternal punishment, now 
passing away, and by the hope of salvation in a future world, 
while the Unitarian doctrine has turned attention to the 
fortunes of men and women, here and now, to the brothers 
and sisters of Jesus who did not know that they were heirs 
to an inheritance which they might realize in this life. A 
list of the men and women buried from any one of our older 
Unitarian churches, whether in Boston or elsewhere, would 
contain a surprising proportion of those who have been 
eminent in the national life for good works of every kind. 
‘When one becomes really a Unitarian, not merely a 
“kicker against Orthodoxy,” but a believer of the doctrine, 
and a doer of the word, he does get a view of the possibili- 
ties of human nature, here and now, which makes him ex- 


claim with Miranda in ‘The Tempest”: ‘‘O wonder! 


How many goodly creatures are there here! How beau- 
teous mankind is! O brave new world, That has such 
_ people in’t!”’ 


Plymouth Charch, 


The editorial which we copy from the Congregatonalist 
this week, together with the circular concerning the right 
of the Unitarian church in Plymouth, Mass., to represent 
the church of the Pilgrims, really tells the whole story. The 
Unitarians have built, and at present are using to edifica- 
tion, a handsome meeting-house, dedicated to the worship 
of God and the memory of the Pilgrims. Hard by is the 
Third Church of Plymouth, which a hundred years ago sep- 
arated itself by its own act from the First Church. It was 
before the Unitarian controversy, and had no reference to 
the line that was drawn twenty years later, after Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Baltimore sermon. 

Recently the claim has been made that the orthodox Con- 
gregational Third Church of Plymouth (why the Third 
Church, and not the Second ?) not only represents more fairly 
than the Unitarian the doctrines taught by the Pilgrims, but 
that it also, because of this doctrinal succession, has the right 
to claim the line of ministers from the beginning until now. 
That this claim is without foundation in law or in fact is 
abundantly shown in the circular we have elsewhere re- 
printed. With perfect fairness and due regard to the facts 
in the case the Congregationalist sets aside the claim of 
the Third Church in Plymouth to be in any /ega/ sense the 
rightful claimant of the Pilgrim inheritance. It went out 
from the old home, leaving the meeting-house, the records, 
and the communion plate, without apparently, at the time, 
any more thought of laying claim to them than was ex- 
pressed by the numerous other churches which before and 
since that time have set up for themselves in Plymouth and 
the neighboring towns. ; 

As to the claim that modern Congregationalism in gen- 
eral or in any one of its churches is a better representative 
of the thought and the spirit of the Pilgrims than Unitarian- 
ism or any one of its churches, we can only say that that 
question is beyond the limits of human wisdom. For the 
question is not merely, Do certain tenets now held by ortho- 
dox Congregationalists more closely resemble certain tenets 
held by John Robinson and his companions than certain 
other doctrines held by Unitarians? The question really is 
this: Were John Robinson now alive and filled with the 
spirit which animated him when he spoke famous words in 
Leyden, would he find most congenial society in the Unita- 
rian First Church of Plymouth or in the Church of the Pil- 
grimage, the Third Church, on the other side of the ap- 
proach to Burial Hill? This is a question that can be 
settled by no council or committee, neither by editors nor by 
theological professors. For this reason, Unitarians may 
properly agree to let the claim go without protest, claiming 
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merely that the ground they occupy is honestly their own, 
that the inheritance came to them in a lawful way, without 
fraud or misdirection on the part of their fathers, who did 
nothing but simply remain where they were, and continue 
the work appointed to them without controversy, when 
others for reasons that were satisfactory to all concerned 
left the old meeting-house, and built and consecrated other 
places for work and worship. A principal reason given by 
the seceders in 1801 when they asked for incorporation as 
the Third Church was that, as the parish numbered 3,040 
souls and had 500 ratable polls, it was too large for a single 
church, and its duties too arduous for one minister. 

Unitarians can have no proper objection and do not ob- 
ject to the building of a new house of prayer in Plymouth, 
dedicated to the memory of the Pilgrims. Those who be- 
lieve that they are the spiritual heirs of the First Church, 
and that there is committed to them a heritage of spiritual 
tradition and power, for the administration of which they are 
responsible to their fellow-men, have a right to take such 
measures as they please to glorify the past and to serve the 
present. In any case by direct descent both Orthodox and 
Unitarian Congregationalism in New England are related 
to the churches of the Pilgrims and the Puritans. But 
neither of them could properly make objection if the Episco- 
pal Church in America should also build a memorial in 
Plymouth, claiming, what is true, that the doctrines of the 
Pilgrims were for the most part derived from the mother 
Church in England, and that in spite of their protests they 
really represented her principles and teachings upon Ameri- 
can soil. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Notes from Japan. 


The secretary of the Japanese Unitarian Association 
writes : — 


“During the last seven months here we have invited sev- 
eral known scholars, professors, and lecturers to our pulpit 
to show to our people practically how we Unitarians are cor- 
dial, honest, and impartial in the matter of religion. I sup- 
pose this way of doing is helping our people to give them a 
full understanding toward our true standpoint in a relig- 
ious community. So that on every Sunday, at the meetings 
in the morning and in the evening, our hall is overflowing, 
and we have to close the gates of the yard against many 
people ; for, when we open the gates, there always come 
many people who cannot enter the hall, but stand at the 
three entrances, and, going upstairs and downstairs, make 
much noise and disturb the quiet audiences. We are 
having always two sermons or lectures for two full hours, 
either in the morning or evening, with a short service, con- 
sisting of reading of the Bible, or extracts of Channing’s, 
Parker’s, Emerson’s, and Martineau’s works and singing 
only two hymns. But the audiences are very patient, and, as 
is our custom, often applaud honestly. 

“‘ Several weeks ago we invited Rev. Dharmapal Heravi- 
tarana, the Hindoo lecturer; and he gave us two interesting 
lectures on two Sundays in succession, and he was surprised 
with our crowded audiences. Besides these there was held 
the celebration of Gotama-Buddha’s birthday, at Unity Hall, 
by Rev. Dharmapal and six Hindoo students who are study- 
ing in our Imperial University here. Besides our regular 
Sunday meetings and Sunday-school, there are also held 
several interesting gatherings, such as regular meetings of 
the Society of Friendly Talk, the New Buddhist’s Associa- 
tion, season gatherings of the Society of Keeping Time 
Punctually, and the Charity Exhibitions, etc. We never ask 
or persuade our people to become members of our church, 
but by their own wishes the members are increasing. Our 
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orthodox missionaries are trying to catch the people in 
order to save their souls and keep them safe in their own 
sect, like a bird-catcher catching a bird and keeping her 
in his cage. He may say that I love this poor bird and 
cannot bear to see such a poor little bird being in such a 
dangerous state of life: therefore, ] am protecting her in my 
strong iron cage. But, in fact, no bird feels thankful for 
such kindness; for, as is the nature of the bird, she rather 
chooses dangerous liberty than the safety of such unnatural 
imprisoned life. 

“Our people are much like the bird, and do not like to be 
caught by such kindness. Our way of doing, I believe, is nat- 
ural to our people. Rev. Danjo Ebina, a most prominent Con- 
gregational minister in Tokyo, has already been thrown out of 
the circle of the so-called Evangelical Alliance as one of 
the hateful heretics, and several other able men beside him 
are in a dangerous state of faith. Such a natural course of 
progress is operating among our people. As a matter of fact, 
when our young Christian ministers or students go abroad, ex- 
cept very few of them, they generally become more or less, and 
often extremely, liberal, because, when they go abroad, they 
generally learn something besides their systematic theology 
or orthodox dogma, and such learning naturally leads them 
into some higher, wider, and better knowledge of life ; and 
at the same time they find that there is another and often 
better Christian faith than their former one. Then they 
may have several struggles and trials, and through these 
hardships of life at last they become professed liberals. 
Thus orthodox missionaries are preparing the way for us. 
Mr. Kijoshi Kawakami, a graduate of the Methodist Semi- 
nary of Kobe, and Mr. Otojiro Matsuo, a graduate of the 
Congregational Seminary of Kyoto, have thus become al- 
ready professed Unitarians in America. The former is 
studying in Iowa University as one of the post-graduates ; 
and the latter is in New York City, and may enter our Mead- 
ville Theological School. They are both well-educated 
young men, and are known among their circles as thinkers, 
writers, and speakers. 

“The pictures of our prominent Unitarian leaders are 
already mounted and hung upon the walls of our hall. We 
are looking at them with great pleasure and showing them 
to our people with much pride. At the close of my letter I 
must say hearty thanks to you and all your associates for 
your kind helpfulness to our people.” 


Current Topics. 


In his first public utterance on the subject of purely eco- 
nomic issues since the election, President Roosevelt took 
occasion in a speech before the Union League, in Philadel- 
phia on last Saturday, to reiterate and emphasize his con- 
viction of the necessity of remedies for the existing eco- 
nomic situation. On this subject the President said: “‘ The 
tremendous growth of our industrialism has brought to the 
front many problems with which we must deal; and I trust 
that we shall deal with them along the lines indicated in 
speech and in action by that profound jurist and upright 
and public fearless servant who represents Pennsylvania 
in the cabinet,— Attorney-general Knox. The question of 
the so-called ‘Trust’ is but one of the questions we must 
meet in connection with our industrial system. There are 
many of them, and they are serious; but they can and will 
be met. Time may be needed for making the solution per- 
fect ; but it is idle to tell this people that we have not the 
power to solve such a problem as that of exercising ade- 
quate supervision over the great industrial combinations of 
to-day.” ‘3 


ad 


Most of the preliminary steps have already been taken 
for establishing a more direct and rapid communication 
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with the great markets of the Far East by the construction 
of a Pacific cable. Clarence H. Mackay, president of the 
Commercial Pacific Cable Company, which is to construct 
the projected connection, last week announced his accept- 
ance of the terms for the work which were outlined by 
President Roosevelt last July. The specification which of- 
fered the greatest difficulties to the company was that which 
required the laying of an independent American cable from 
Manila to Hong Kong, which is designed to give the United 
States an all-American line from the Philippine Archipelago 
to the Asiatic continent. On last Thursday, Mr. Mackay 
informed the attorney-general that the anticipated difficul- 
ties had been overcome by his company, and that it will 
construct a line from Manila to Shanghai, a distance of 
about twelve hundred miles. The line will be completed in 
a year. It is expected that actual work on the great under- 
taking will be begun in the immediate future. 


ws 


By the friendly offices of Rear-Admiral Casey, who is in 
command of the American naval forces about the Isthmus 
of Panama, a decisive step in the pacification of Colombia 
and the hastening of the diplomatic preparations for the con- 
struction of the Isthmian Canal was effected on Friday of 
last week, when a treaty of peace was signed by the rebel 
Gen. Herrera and the Colombian government commissioners 
on board a United States warship. The practical surrender 
of Gen. Herrera follows closely upon the recent downfall of 
Gen. Uribe-Uribe, the other of the two leaders of the rebel 
forces. It is now confidently expected that the hostilities 
upon the isthmus will be formally terminated in a few days. 
The end of the Civil War in Colombia is of peculiar import- 
ance to the national interest of the United States, because 
the continuance of the disorders seriously delayed the work 
of negotiating a treaty with Colombia as a basis for the con- 
struction of the projected canal through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. 

Cd 


SicNor Marcon! is continuing his interesting experiment 
with the wireless method of telegraphic communication, 
which, it is predicted, will contribute much to the ease and 
rapidity of communication across vast distances. Signor 
Marconi is at work off the coast. of Sydney, N.S. His 
basis of operation is the Italian warship Carlo Alberto, 
the use of which was accorded to the inventor by the 
Italian government. Last week the Italian scientist an- 
nounced that he had achieved more than had been accom- 
plished before in the transmission of wireless messages. It 
will be remembered that last winter Signor Marconi sur- 
prised the scientific world by effecting the transmission of 
the letter “S” from the station in Poldhu, Cornwall, to the 
station in Nova Scotia. On last Thursday the young scien- 
tist announced that he had received a short phrase from 
Poldhu which was readily decipherable at his station on the 
Carlo Alberto. Signor Marconi intends to continue his 
experiments at his present station for some time to come. 


rd 


FoLLowinec the announcement by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and several other great railroad corporations of an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. in the wages of their employees, the 
mine operators, whose interests are closely allied with those 
of the great coal-carrying roads, last week declared their 
willingness to simplify the adjustment of the differences be- 
tween the companies and their employees in the anthracite 
mines by offering a similar increase in the wages of the 
miners. The proposal is now being considered by President 
Mitchell of the United Mine Workers of America and his 
advisers, and the prospects are that the action of the oper- 
ators will result in the restoration of complete harmony be- 
tween the hostile forces. The offer of the operators is said 
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to have been actuated largely by the very general impres- 
sion, unconfirmed by any positive official data, that the ver- 
dict of the President’s commission, which is considering the 
grievances of the miners, will be in favor of the strikers 
upon all the main points at issue. 


we 


ScANDALOus, charges brought by the Vorwaerts, a social- 
ist organ, against Friedrich Alfred Krupp, the great gun 
manufacturer of Germany, are ascribed as the contributory 
cause for the death of Herr Krupp, which occurred last Sat- 
urday. Herr Krupp was probably the most conspicuous 
person in Germany, next to the kaiser; and the saying has 
been current that no nation could declare war without the 
consent of the great gun-maker. In his factory town in 
Essen, Prussia, Herr Krupp had created a model settlement 
for his workmen, which presented some of the best features 
of the most advanced plans for the improvement of the con- 
dition of labor. In fact, the manufacturer of Essen was re- 

garded as almost a socialist. The only essential point 
upon which he failed to agree with the platform of the so- 
cialist was the principle of the wage system. About two 
weeks ago the Vorwaerts published a long article, in which it 
brought serious charges against Herr Krupp, All the avail- 
able copies of the paper were immediately confiscated by the 
police, and it was announced that the gun manufacturer would 
bring a suit for criminal libel against the editor of the paper. 
The charges affected him seriously ; and, when his death oc- 
curred suddenly on last Saturday, there was some confusion 
as to its cause. His physicians announced authoritatively, 
however, that the most effective contributor to the machinery 
of war in the history of the world+died after a stroke of 
apoplexy. Since their foundation the factories at Essen have 
turned out 41,000 pieces of artillery. 


Brevities. 


“JT have seen the wicked in great power and spreading 
himself like a green bay-tree; but in later time I passed by, 
and, lo! he was not. Yea, I sought him, but he could not 
be found.” 


There are two strange follies, the one that of the old who 
believe that wisdom began to die out in the last generation, 
and the other that of the young who trust nothing that 
came down from the fathers. 


Novalis, mentioned by our correspondents, was the name 
assumed in writing by Friedrich von Hardenberg. He was 
born one hundred and thirty years ago. Among his popular 
works were ‘‘ Spiritual Songs’’ and “‘ Hymns of the Night.’ 


There have been wise men and noble women who could 
not read and write; and there are fools in abundance who 
use typewriters, telephones, telegraph lines, and printers’ 
ink. Wisdom does not consist in the abundance of labor- 
Saving contrivances which one uses. 


What a black cloud has been lifted for thousands of 
people by the knowledge that tuberculosis is not a fatal in- 
heritance, but a disease acquired by the individual! The 
fatal inheritance was not in the blood, but in homes unven- 
tilated and clothing that needed disinfection. . 


Common bricks soaked in oil become available for fuel ; 
but, the finer the grade of bricks, the better the result. 
Human beings are like bricks. Even commonplace men 
and women give out light and heat, if filled with the oil of 
the Spirit. But, the finer the clay, the better the result. 


In any large city it is always possible to gather a large 
congregation to represent either the fad of the hour or to 
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listen to any brilliant speaker, even though he may be evi- 
dently without high purpose or character. A crowd can be 
gathered and held for a long time by music and oratory 
which provide only amusement for the passing hour. But 
such enterprises are self-limited and transitory, 


Some of our Baptist brethren make a stout protest against 
the idea that infants are subjects of baptismal regeneration. 
From their point of view they are right. Infants are not 
children of the devil. But if, as in the Unitarian Church, 
the baptism of children is the symbol of the consecration of 
the parents to the service of the children, even our Baptist 
friends need not object, although they should find for the 
rite no Biblical sanction. & 


Letters to the Editor. 


Franklin Square House. 


Zo the Editor of the Christiau Register: — : 

I want to thank you for your recent cordial editorial 
notice. concerning the opening of the Franklin Square 
House. It was appreciative and helpful. There was, how- 
ever, one implication in it that ought to be corrected. You 
speak of it as having been undertaken by “Our universal- 
ist brethren.” It is in no sense a denominational move- 
ment. The Universalists have not been called upon for its 
support. They have no favors either in its membership or 
management, and are in no way responsible for it. Among 
the members of the corporation are all denominations, 
The superintendent is Mrs. Susan B. Bangs, a Unitarian. 
One head of a department is a Congregationalist, two are 
Catholics. Two of the largest contributors up to date are 
very loyal disciples of Theodore Parker. Others are from 
the various denominations. 

We are not averse to being praised when we deserve it; 
but in this case your praise is not only undeserved, but is 
scarcely just to others. GeEoRGE L, PERIN. 


Classes for the Study of Martineau. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


“ The Life and Letters of James Martineau,” by Principal 
Drummond and Prof. Upton of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, for which all lovers and admirers of this great master 
have been eagerly waiting ever since his death nearly three 
years ago, is now in our hands. As a biography, the work 
is copious, rich, all that could be asked for. The collection 
of letters which it contains is large and precious. For 
philosophical minds and all who desire to know the great 
teacher’s contribution to the world’s thought, Prof. Upton’s 
able and very clear treatment of Dr. Martineau’s philosophi- 
cal work will prove of great interest and value. My par- 
ticular object in writing is to urge that this great work be 
put as widely as possible into public libraries, Unitarian 
church libraries, and homes. (It is to be regretted that the 
price isso high: perhaps a cheaper edition will be issued at a 
not very distant date.) But especially I want to express the 
hope that within the next year or two there will be found 
scores, if not hundreds, of classes for the study of the life 
and thought of this greatest of our Unitarian thinkers,— 
and, indeed, one of the greatest thinkers of any name that 
the modern world has produced. Before he died, Dr. Marti- 
neau saw to the publication, in excellent editions, of all of 
his writings that he cared to preserve. These are easily ob- 
tainable. Two years ago Rev. A. W. Jackson of Concord, 
Mass., gave us an able one-volume study of his life and 
writings. And now we have this large, the crowning work, 
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in two volumes, by Dr. Drummond and Prof. Upton. Thus 
we possess the means complete for an acquaintance with Dr. 
Martineau’s personality, character, and work as a preacher, 
pastor, and teacher, and for a full understanding of his 
Biblical, ethical, philosophical, and theological thought. 
Can our ministers do better work anywhere than to popular- 
ize this thought, to some extent, through sermons and lect- 
ures, but especially by organizing and carrying on adult 
classes for its extended, systematic, and earnest study? 
J. T. SuNDERLAND. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


Is Power Ethical? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I have read with pleasure Mr. Chamberlain’s article in the 
Register of November 13 upon “The Unity of Ethics.” 
It brings to me an oft-resisted temptation to ask why fower 
must necessarily be included as an element among the at- 
tributes of God. 

It might be called a “‘ disturbing element’’ in ethics; but is 
it an original element at all? What right has it beside holi- 
ness, wisdom, and love? Either one of these may produce 
power as its servant, but the reverse is not true. 

Power, it seems to me, is always a servant or a com- 
pound. It has held its place almost as an idol through the 
laws of human nature and competition. 

“My idea shall be as strong as your idea or the ideas 
that have gone before it.” 

Illustration is given in the tale of “ Ben-Hur” of the Jew- 
ish hope that the new ideal should be more powerful than 
the old. The whole effect of placing power upon a pedestal 
seems to be that some of its effects may be explained away. 

It may be said that the after-effects of the power of the 
fire in Boston were salutary; again, that the tempest that 
wrecks a ship is the force that keeps the air pure and may 
turn a windmill to grind grain. It is the same force raised 
many degrees. Can pure holiness, wisdom, or love, be 
raised to a destructive degree? 

Human power may wreck itself in its attempts to remain 
powerful, while self-destruction is not to be found in the 
other three. Perhaps it may be said, ‘‘ All this deals with 
what we see as the effects of force, but not with the ultimate 
force itself.” 

But force, ultimate or otherwise, is only the vehicle upon 
which the love or affinity of one quantity for another rides. 

If one were to pray for the power of righteousness, would 
it not be the same as to pray, Make me normal, and give 
me love which contains the power to perceive righteous- 
ness? What I have written is, like all such argument, 
but the chaff that may contain a little truth. Still, the idea 
of placing power as an ethical element beside the other 
three has always been repulsive to me. 

It might be a hindrance as containing a weakness; 
namely, something to be explained. H. W. Pratt. 

CLINTON, Mass. 


The Baptist Question. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I should like to try to give an “honest, intelligent an- 
swer” to the ‘‘honest, intelligible question” of A. L. Vail in 
the “Register of November 13. I came not from ‘“ Baptist 
darkness,” but from Orthodox darkness into the light of a 
more liberal faith, and have found in that faith a “larger, 
higher, better Christ” than I ever knew before. 

It seems to me that the only way to understand this is to 
become thoroughly familiar with the Unitarian conception of 
Christ. It cannot be judged until it is really known. 

Such a sermon as Mr. Slicer’s, for instance, in this week’s 
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Register,is a great help toward understanding the Unitarian 
thought of Christ. And the fact that it caz be understood 
is one of its strong attractions to a thoughtful mind. 

During twenty years of faithful attendance at Unitarian 
services I have never heard Jesus spoken of as a “ common ” 
man, but always as a wonderful man, a great and unique 
personality, a high revelation of the beauty and purity and 
nobility possible to a soul which opens itself freely to receive 
the love of God and to pour out that love in blessing upon 
all humanity. 

The grandeur of the Unitarian conception of Jesus cannot 
be understood unless one joins with it the Unitarian concep- 
tion of God. God in every human soul,— 


“Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands or feet,”— 


loving, helping, comforting, as the ideal father or mother 
loves and comforts, never angry, never demanding satisfaction 


for sin, but always drawing each child of his nearer by the" 


power of his patient love. 

Thus the human soul needs no mediator between itself 
and God. The honest soul scorns to lay the burden of its 
sin upon an innocent being. It would answer for itself di- 
rectly to its Father, and thank him for life’s discipline. But 
to Jesus of Nazareth,— would not the analogy be truer if we 
call him the soz of the King ?— who calmly chose to renounce 
all worldly ambitions that he might be the “great friend of 


all the sons of men,” that he might through noble humil- ~ 


ity and brotherly love be lifted to the highest conceivable 
beauty of character, and so might “draw all men after 
him,”— to this Jesus the heart of the Unitarian turns with 
passionate loyalty. Nothing can “take away his crown”; 
for its jewels are love,*divine sympathy, kindness, purity, 
and a heavenly wisdom in which lies all the hope of the 
world’s regeneration. i 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Larger Christ. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have been intensely interested in the discussion in your 
columns concerning the relative merits of the Baptist or the 
Unitarian Christ. Asa Baptist pastor with profound con- 
victions as to the Deity of Christ, I may be prejudiced. Still, 


‘I hope I am honest and clear-headed enough to seek after 


actual and final truth. It is folly for any to grope in dark- 
ness when they may walk in the clear light. To me the 
unspeakable preciousness of Jesus lies in his twofold nature, 
— fully God and fully man. Is there any larger Christ than 
this? We are led to this profound faith in him because of 
clear and positive New Testament statements. For in- 
stance, John i. 3, ‘‘ All things were made by Him, and with- 
out Him was not anything made that was made.” And 
many other quotations of like character. To us, then, he is 
the Creator and Preserver and Bountiful Benefactor. United 
with this he is fully man. ‘Wherefore in all things it 
behooves Him to be made like unto His brethren.” Elimi- 
nate, then, the full Deity from our Christ, and are we not 
infinitely the losers in our conception of Him? 

I am not trying to argue the divinity of Jesus. Let this 
be an open question. But the mystery is that, When His 
equality with the Father is denied, His greatness is not 
sacrificed. From a God Christ to a purely human Christ 
is bringing down the standard to a far inferior rank. A 
short time ago I inquired of a beloved Unitarian pastor “If 
Jesus was his highest ideal forever.” He answered, “I do 
not know.” 

I must compliment the Christian Register for its kind 
catholicity of editorial articles. It is entirely free from the 


offensive sarcasm that manifests no possible fellowship for © 


entirely opposite doctrines. I wish that Unitarians could 


ee 


————— 


Te 
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fully comprehend certain facts in the orthodox theology: 1. 
Our absolute belief in the Deity of Christ; 2. Our applica- 
tion of His Deity to the redemption of souls; 3. The un- 
changeable foundation we find in Christ; 4. His infinite 
wisdom and protection for all who trust in Him. Now take 
away the profound conviction of our Christ as God, and we 
have surrendered our supreme spiritual force. It is perhaps 
well that we cannot all agree. I know many Unitarian 
pastors whom I fully trust and deeply love. It would sad- 
den me beyond: expression to lose their friendship. But 
every possible argument of my soul drawn from Bible truth 
says that their position is one of weakness. And I cannot 
conceive how the going from the Baptist Christ to the 
Unitarian Christ is going from the less unto the more. 
FRANK B, SLEEPER. 
Row ey, Mass. 


The Answer of a Baptist. 


_ Lo the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your issue of November 13 you publish a letter from 
Mr. A. L. Vail, to which I am moved to offer my own reply. 
If Brother Vail, or any reader of what I write, should ask 
who I am in relation to the question which he asks, it is 
sufficient, I am sure, to say that I am a Baptist from my 
youth, baptized in “the Jordan,” on the shore of which I 
was born, on profession of my faith in the religion of Jesus, 
the Christ, and affirming my right to regard myself as a 
Baptist still, however some of my Baptist brethren might in 
some particulars question my right to use the name. 


The last paragraph of Mr. Vail’s letter contains the ques- . 


tion which he raises, clearly and forcibly stated, and de- 
serving, as it seems to me, the “honest and intelligent 
answer,” for which he asks. “Does the Christ of the Uni- 
tarian manifest more of God or man, or a better quality of 
God or man, than the Christ of the Baptist?” He right- 
fully says, as it seems to me, that, if his question cannot be 
answered affirmatively, any feeling that the former is the 
larger and richer conception must be an illusion. It is, 
therefore, to his main question that my attention is drawn. 

In my first thought he will certainly agree with me; 
namely, that there is no conception of the Christ which is 
distinctively Baptist. The conception of Christ held by Bap- 
tists is, in general, that of all the sects or denominations 
known as “ orthodox.” My father was trained in the West- 
minster Catechism ; and, in becoming a Baptist, his views con- 
cerning the person of the Christ suffered no change. Bap- 
tists are regarded by much the larger portion of the Christian 
world as theologically “ orthodox.” ‘There is, therefore, no 
distinctively ‘‘ Baptist Christ.’”’ The same may be said of 
the expression “the Unitarian Christ.” There is no dis- 
tinctively “Unitarian Christ.” Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning’s conception of the person of Jesus Christ bore to the 
last the marks of his early training in orthodox theology. 
It was vague, more or less inconsistent, incomplete, and 
unsatisfactory. Many a Unitarian of to-day, I am sure, 
would say this, however much he may admire and love the 
spirit and delight in the teaching of the saintly man. It 
seems, therefore, to me unfortunate that the question 
should be raised for discussion in this form: ‘“ Which is the 
better Christ, the Baptist or the Unitarian?” It may serve 
the purpose of controversy, but not of real progress in the 
knowledge of God and his Christ. If Brother Vail should 
say that he did not originate this form of the controversy, I 
should admit the fact, and only add that in what I have just 
said I have in mind only what seems to me worth consider- 
ing by all persons interested in theological inquiry. 

But the question still remains in what seems to me its 
better form: What conception of the Christ is the best 
attainable and the most valuable for man’s spiritual develop- 
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ment? If the answer which I shall give, in as few words as 
possible, seems to any reader more in harmony with that 
commonly held by Unitarians than with that held by the 
majority of Baptists, I have only this to say: that I see no 
reason why the former should not be held by one who, on 
other grounds distinctively Baptist, should regard himself 
as belonging to the Baptist brotherhood. Or, in other 
words, I see no reason why a Unitarian should not be a 
Baptist in respect to all that is distinctively of Baptist faith, 
and enjoy the life and fellowship of a Baptist church, 

In answer, then, to the question which I am considering, 
I must call attention to another aspect of the case as to 
which I am sure that Brother Vail will agree with me. 
Jesus, called the Christ, was in every sense of the word a 
man. His humanity was real. In the theological institu- 
tion at which I studied, this affirmation was as strongly em- 
phasized as it could be in any Unitarian school. Whether 
he was a perfect man must depend upon the. conception one 
has of human perfection and our interpretation of his claim 
for himself in this respect. He certainly helped men to’ 
attain as high a conception of moral perfection in a human 
self as the world has ever formed. Whether he realized this 
conception throughout his life on earth, God only can’ know. 
I think we shall agree in this: that he so far illustrated this 
ideal that as a man and a teacher he may properly be ac- 
cepted as the world’s moral master and Messiah. So far 
this conception of Jesus is not Unitarian or Baptist. It is 
that of the world’s best thought in the twentieth century. ’ 

Again, I take a step from which no one will draw back. 
Jesus was not the Christ, or Messiah, of Pharisaic doctrine 
or Hebrew prophecy. It was necessary to form an entirely 
new conception of the Christ before his own disciples could 
preach him as the true Christ in whom the whole world was 
to find redemption. ~ 

Once more I take a step from which I do not see how 
any intelligent Christian can withhold assent: Jesus of 
Nazareth, complete in his humanity, was not God in any 
absolute sense. Whatever we may say concerning the 
“higher nature” that is assumed to have been unique in 
him, he who is«reported as saying, ‘‘I and my Father are 
one,” “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ “ Thy 
will, not mine, be done,” was not the One Personal Self, im- 
manent in the universe, in whom all things and persons 
have their being. If theological thought is to have any 
definiteness of conception, these two ideas must not be 
confused. 

Still again, I am sure we agree in saying that all truth 
made clear to the human mind in the teaching and conduct 
of Jesus, “as truth is in Jesus,” is divine truth, the thought 
of God. So the entire and unique personal. self known to 
us as Jesus, the Christ, was and is the product of the 
thought and will of God. Imnso far, then, as any intelligence 
sees truth of thought and life in him, he was an incarnation 
in some real sense of the One True and Living God. Simi- 
lar reflection shows us that the propitiation, or expiation, 
for sin and necessary for the salvation of sinful beings, how- 
ever completely and impressively illustrated in the suffering 
and death of Jesus, the Christ, was and is made by God, the 
One Being in whom all beings exist. It is the product and 
expression of God’s thought, love, and righteousness, known 
and felt in the Infinite; divine consciousness as such, 
wrought out in his own holy activity as the immanent energy 
of the universe. It is God who ever makes expiation for 
sin. His is the suffering that is illustrated in that suffering 
life of Jesus which makes it possible for us to recognize him 
as the Christ of human history and the way of eternal life. 

Finally, as Jesus, the Christ, was not and is not God in 
any other sense than that in his transcendent measure God 
was incarnate in him, so he was not the king of the universe. 
He preached the kingdom of God, not the kingdom of Jesus, 
except'so far as by faith and spiritual fellowship with God 
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he could say, “(My Father’s kingdom is my kingdom, for 
which I live and shall die.’’ In these conceptions I suppose 
we all agree. In these we may rest, whether we are asso- 
ciated in ecclesiastical fellowship with Baptists or Unitarians. 
No doubt, they are incomplete from a scientifically theolog- 
ical standpoint. Does any man think he has attained a 
complete conception of either God or the Christ? But we 
may know much of Jesus and of God in him, and, through 
him, of God as the One who is All in All. 

It is from the standpoint of the ideas to which I have 
given expression above that I can see how one who has 
cleared his thought of the vagueness, the confusion, and the 
meaningless refinements of thought concerning the person of 
Jesus Christ characteristic of that theology which claims to 
be orthodox, and equally and consequently from the con- 
fusion in thought and feeling of monotheistic Jesus worship, 
should feel that he has advanced to a higher and every way 
richer conception, both of Jesus and of the Father whom 
Jesus adored. . G. B. G. 


A Unitarian View: An Opinion concerning Progress.* 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


“ Wanne I thenké thingés thre 
Ne may I nevré blithé be: 
The ton is dat I sal awei; 
The tother is, I ne wot wilk dei; 
The thriddé is mi mosté kare, 
I ne wot wider I sal fare.” 


Thus pathetically moralized an unknown writer of the 
medizval time. It was an age of fear. Men dwelt ever 
under the shadow of impending doom. Death, the grim 
monster, was to come like a thief in the night. None knew 
who would be the next luckless victim; and, for him who 
had to fare forth into the darkness, what future? How was 
he to make sure of his calling and election to the fair golden 
city where in eternal bliss dwelt the angels, Mary, Christ, 
God? How was he to flee the wrath to come,— a miserable 
sinner in whom there was no good thing? The Bible was to 
him a closed book. On Sundays and holy days, in his 
place in church, he watched a splendid service in an un- 
known tongue, said his Aves and Pater Nosters and invoked 
his saints and waited for the homily. When the preacher 
began to speak to his people in the vulgar tongue, what was 
his message? Often a terrible picture of hell and its 
agonies, of the torments of the damned, of tortures the bare 
mention of which brought great beads of sweat to the lis- 
tener’s brow, and drew forth piteous groans from his parched 
lips. Straight and thorny, indeed, was the path which 
avoided the seven deadly sins and led to the joys of the 
New Jerusalem; and broad, indeed, was the way to de- 
struction. 

If the future was full of gloom, the present was not mych 
brighter. It was a world of sin and sorrow. ‘The strong 
oppressed the weak, the weak stole from the strong. The 
plague swooped down upon strong and weak, rich and poor, 
alike. Of Christendom, as of the earlier heathen world, the 
poet’s words were still true: — 


“On that hard pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 


Why was one born into such a world? To what end “bear 
the whips and scorns of time”? Amid such corruption 
how was it possible to save one’s soul? With difficulty 
might one reach heaven even by withdrawing wholly from a 
world so vile, so corrupt. 

But greater enemies to the soul than the world were the 
flesh and the devil. A thousand ingenious devices for 


* See the Christian Register, October 16, p. 1225; November 13, p. 1321. 
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mortifying the body scarce sufficed to keep the members in 
subjection, for they persisted in warring against God and in 
following after the vain delights of a sinful world. In vain 
Saint Anthony clothed himself in a hair shirt and slept on 
the bare ground; in vain Saint Simeon Stylites dwelt on a 
pillar; in vain thousands of unknown monks and hermits 
fasted to fainting. Everywhere they were met by the smil- 
ing face of the tempter, even enticed by gilded promises 
and alluring hopes to return to the path of sin. 4 

But have we got beyond this misery? ‘‘ Yes, thank God,” 
you say, ‘“‘the former things have passed forever. The 
world is growing better daily. It is an age of hope. Christ 
is redeeming His world!” 

We agree in part. The world zs growing better: it is ten 
thousand times better than a thousand years ago. But how 
much has our orthodox theology progressed beyond the 
Council of Nice? And are the Baptist, the Presbyterian, 
and the Catholic hopeful because of their theology — or in 
spite of it? 

We venture to affirm that the latter is true. According 
to the orthodox creeds, Jesus died for a lost world,— a world 
which is still lost. One who does not or cannot “believe 
in” Christ, therefore, is still consigned by the orthodox the- 
ology to an eternal punishment, none the less cruel and terri- 
ble in that it is less often mentioned. The millions who 
never heard of Christ and the Jewish faith,— the millions on 
millions who have drawn breath ever since 4004 B.c.,— all 
have gone to a hell more terrible than ever Dante conceived. 
Only the good Jews of the Old Testament and the handful 
of believers since the Galilean’s time shall inherit the King- 
dom. Heaven, in short, is not bigger than Christendom. 

Such is the inevitable logic of the creeds still tolerated, 
if not hazily accepted, by orthodox believers. They have 
failed to square their theology with their science. This the 
Unitarian has endeavored todo. For him the world is not 
a fallen world: it has ever been better than now. For him 
Jesus died, it is still true; but for him, more significantly, 
Jesus also ved. ‘The Unitarian Christ (so called for conven- 
ience simply: the Unitarian claims no monopoly over this 
view of Christ) accomplishes the regeneration of the world 
by showing men how @ man like themselves, of their own 
flesh and blood, could live the God-like life — not by appear- 
ing as a deus ex machina at the moment when a lost world 
was about to be swallowed up in the wrath of an angry God. 
To employ Mr. Vail’s phraseology, Jesus as ‘“‘a private citi- 
zen,’’ setting a divine example, resisting fiery temptations, 
teaching men how to live, healing the sick, carrying hope 
and comfort to the discouraged and the desperate, is vastly 
more to the world than a king capriciously playing incognito 
at being a private citizen. The figure of the man Jesus 
accomplishing the work he accomplished is distinctly “larger, 
better, higher, superior.” For, if such heights of noble living 
could be reached by a humble and obscure carpenter of 
Nazareth, what may not men now do? 


Jesus being viewed in this light, as a /eader whom men 


may best follow, the inference must be drawn that we are 
here not solely to prepare for heaven, but to live noble lives 
in the present, to realize on earth that kingdom of heaven 
whick Jesus sought to establish among men, trusting to 
God’s providence for the future. The mystery of life is in- 
finitely lessened ; the mystery of evil, as the late John Fiske 
showed, well-nigh disappears. Life, in familiar phrase, is 
worth living : it takes on a new meaning, a new dignity. 
How can.a man who has once been thrilled with this en- 
larging, uplifting view of ‘the world as a training school for 
the building up of immortal souls, ever return to the narrow, 
primitive, unreasonable belief in a lost world, an angry God, 
a second God going through the mummery of living a human 
life and dying to appease the wrath of the first? How can 
a Unitarian become a Baptist? Ciark S, Norruup. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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‘ For the Christian Register. 
Judgment. 


BY HENRY DORR. 


T am the whirlwind and the blast, 

I am the storm-cloud rent with fire; 
I am the hurricane at sea, 

Lashing the high waves higher. 


Iam the dawn upon the hills, 
I am the evening’s tender glow ; 
T am the light of sun and stars, 
The sweet wind, soft and low. 


I am the wild, weird battle-cry, 

The bugle’s blare, the trumpet’s call; 
I am the sob of the muffled drum, 

The dirge at the warrior’s pall. 


I am the perfume of the flower, 
I am the grateful dew of night; 
I am the torrid noonday heat, 
The darkness and the light, 


I am the comforter of men, 

I am their punishment and scourge; 
The hope that solaces, the fear 

At the dread future’s verge. ° 


This soul I test with wealth and ease, 
And this with turmoil, woe, and strife; 
One with ambition’s high resolve, 
One with a hermit’s life. 


And each must prove beneath the test, 
While, as the years drift on apace, 

I mark the finger where it points 
Upon the dial’s face. 


I weigh, I measure, and I judge 

The will and effort of mankind. 
Men judge each other: I judge a/,— 
_ Testing the soul, the mind. 


And from the just decree I give, 
Bearing its weight of woe or weal, 
Verdict of life or hope or death, 
There can be no appeal. 
RUTLAND, VT. 


A Pilgrimage to the Miracle-shrine of Lourdes, 
August, 1902. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS, 


I, 
“Tt is a good room, ah, Madame et Monsieur. 7Z7és- 
bien, view complete, n’estce pas? Yes, belle vue.’ And with 


these words our conciérge at the hotel, who was “ guaran- 
teed to speak English,” as one of the advertisements put it, 
bustled out of our room, and left us undisturbed. 

It was indeed a view, one never to be forgotten, as we 
stepped forth on the little stone balcony built out in front of 
the two long windows. From that third-story height our 
sweep of vision is unobstructed. There in the near dis- 
tance is a rounded mount, rugged and bold, along the side 
of which a splendid roadway bas been built, leading on 
and up to Calvary. Directly facing us is the spire of the 
Church of our Lady of Lourdes, the far-famed Basilica, its 
grayish-white contrasting well with the dark green of the 
high hills back of it. Almost at our feet the roaring, rush- 
ing Gave, swollen high just now with the late rains, and 
pouring its flood of waters over the many bowlders in the 
sandy bed as it flows on to our right, and then sharply turns 
westward, confined to narrower limits by the well-built em- 
bankments, the one on the south protecting the roadway 
and holy Grotto, by the side of which it passes so turbulently. 
Spanning this stream, at the corner where our hotel is situ- 
ated, we see a splendid stone bridge, a continuance of the 
main roadway, that leads from the railway station and the 
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old town across to new Lourdes and the parklike enclosure 
about the Basilica. Back of the great gray church, with its 
slim and graceful spire, cluster a number of ecclesiastical 
buildings; and still further back the green hills rise higher 
and higher, until, in the misty grandeur, they are lost in the 
main range of the Pyrenees. 

This panoramic-like view is a fit preparation for what we 
are to see in detail. Upon this great stage the drama of 
Catholicism is to be enacted, the great act of faith. Here 
we are to be transported back to a different age, to different 
beliefs. Once again the miracle play, made actual, is to pass 
before us. The time has arrived. We must take our places. 

Closing the heavy shutters and leaving our room in a 
cool darkness, we descend to the: main floor of the hotel. 
The corridor is already full. Passing out through the front 
door, we find ourselves in the moving throng. All the 
steps are in the same direction. We join the tide of pil- 
grims, some in hacks, in omnibuses, some in the electric 
car, but the great mass of them—the overflowing tide—. 
filling full the sidewalk, and blocking even the broad high- 
way, as it moves on and on resistlessly westward, one 
thought in mind, one emotion swaying it,— to reach the life- 
giving Grotto of Divine Mercy, and obtain from the heavenly 
Virgin strength, health, and youthful vigor. 

I stand on the bridge as did Dante on that at Florence, 
dreaming dreams of Paradise and Heaven, of an Inferno; 
for this point is not one to suggest thoughts of earth and 
the busy bustle of trade, but of things eternal, of things re- 
ligious and symbolic,— deep, mysterious things. Right in 
front of mein a circle is a bronze statue of Saint Michael 
giving the death-blow to Satan. Then, further along, just 
where the walk-way turns to either side, there is an even 
more imposing statue in gray stone, its top crowned by an 
heroic figure of the thorn-crowned Christ, at its base four 
figures, two of whom are the Marys. Still further on, 
hardly to be seen at this distance, the magnificent figure of 
the Virgin. 

Over the bridge passes the procession of humanity, seem- 
ing never ending. Iam roughly jostled against the parapet 
by a stout countryman, who wears about his coat a huge 
string of red beads. He has stepped slightly on one side 
to allow three fine-looking Fathers of the Grotto, (the Lady 
of Lourdes,) to pass by, dignified, erect, and silent. A troop 
of peasant women from the Auvergne country come next. 
Each wears a large gilt heart pinned on her left breast; be- 
hind them three talkative young girls, each with two small 
red hearts affixed to the front of her dress. Right back of 
these, other peasant women in short black skirts and white 
skull-caps, to which are attached stiffly starched: strings that 
flow off in the back, These, too, wear on their dress the 
double heart with red cross, as do half a dozen men who fol- 
low them, evidently all from the same pilgrimage band. 
Now comes a priest in black robe with open Prayer-book 
upon which his eyes are fastened, his lips moving as though 
in mumbling recitative, probably oblivious of the crippled 
boy who is so near him, and who now and again looks up to 
him with his pale emaciated face and lack-lustre eyes. A 
dozen or more soldiers straggle along with that slouchy 
tramp so characteristic of the French soldiery, their red 
caps and red-brick trousers giving color to the sombre 
crowd. Behind them are perambulators, invalid cars, and 
little carts, like wagonettes, making an irregular rumble as, 
pushed, pulled, or dragged along, they carry their sick and 
diseased freight across the stream. 

Oh, vision of horrors! who but a Dante can describe it? 
The man who is passing me now is convulsively twitching, 
as though seven devils were tugging at his nerve-strings. That 
poor young girl yonder in the wagonette, with protruding teeth 
and hectic flush, how often have I seen such faces under an 
equally blue sky, under as flaming a sunlight in our far-off 
Colorado! Here is a priest pulled along in a perambulator 
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by @ brother priest. His waxen face, with those deep, terri- 
ble eyes, appalls me. Yet there is nothing loathsome about 
him as with this boy coming, who is broken out with a fright- 
ful eczema. It is the procession of the maladies. I wait to 
see no more, but let myself be borne along with the ever- 
moving tide, on across the bridge, on into the beautiful walk- 
way to the right, away from the noisy Boulevard, on, until I 
come to the Virgin’s statue, which stands at the edge of the 
park enclosure and where the Place du Rosaire opens,—that 
vast esplanade enclosed on either side by two huge, semicir- 
cular gradients or viaducts which lead up to the Basilica, and 
ending with the broad, low steps in front of the Norman By- 
zantine Church of the Rosary. ‘This statue of the Virgin 
interests me. She is clothed all in white save for the conven- 
tional blue scarf. She wears upon her head a golden crown 
around which there is a halo of tiny electric lights. The 
gilt flowers springing up on either side have numerous elec- 
tric lights in and about them, producing at night, I should 
suppose, a most brilliant spectacular effect. 

I now have an opportunity to study more carefully my sur- 
roundings. The Basilica looks to be some sixty feet or so 
above the esplanade. Its lines are graceful, and the architect 
has done well to choose a thirteenth-century Gothic design ; 
for, surely, what goes on under the shadow of its spire is more 


in accordance with thirteenth-century habits of thought than. 


with those of the twentieth century. In front of it is a para 
pet wall enclosing a Terrace. This Terrace is really the 
roof of the Church of the Rosary, whose wide portals are not 
much above the level of the esplanade. The Basilica Ter- 
race can be approached directly by means of two flights of 
stone steps starting from the front of the Church of the Ro- 
sary, or more gradually by means of one or the other of the 
two great horseshoe gradients that start on the esplanade 
level near the Virgin’s statue. These gradients are sup- 
ported by heavy stone arcades. They rise at so easy an 
angle as to make it possible for the sick and maimed to be 
drawn up in their perambulators to the top or Basilica level, 
whence a view is obtained the opposite from that seen from 
the windows of the hotel, but just at this hour of the day 
perhaps more interesting. 

Hastening my steps almost to a run, I pass up along the 
right-hand gradient until I am at the wall of the parapet. 
From this point I can see how rapidly the great square has 
filled with the pilgrims. Invalid chairs, litters, and wagon- 
ettes are being arranged down the Place du Rosaire in two 
long lines. I count over a hundred of these perambula- 
tors. While I write, others are coming, then more and more. 
A frail woman, looking half dead, is borne out on a litter 
from the shadow of the church, and placed in the gleaming 
sunshine close up to the church steps. The crowd in- 
creases. The whole square is filling. Priests, boys, women 
are pulling, pushing, these sick people’s couches about, trying 
to get them in thefront line. Back of the perambulators the 
standing throng. Now the stone steps and the parapet are 
invaded. I am crushed up against the wall, so that I cannot 
easily move to some other point. We who are in front look 
down on the ever-moving scene. Those behind try to push 
forward. Even in that pure atmosphere, with the winds of 
heaven bringing freshness, there is an odor of old clothes, 
perspiring bodies,— that indescribable human odor emanat- 
ing from thousands of strained, emotional, believing, miracle- 
expecting pilgrims. 

A mission band of some six thousand came into Lourdes 
the day before we did. That same morning the trains ar- 
rived, crowded. How many more were already in the town I 
do not know ; but this afternoon, (the last afternoon of a three- 
days’ pilgrimage for the Auvergne party,) is to be —so it is 
hoped —the time crowned by miracles, the time when the 
Virgin will show her compassion by curing many of her 
weak and diseased children. 

Heaven’s very ramparts had been besieged by prayer for 
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this ‘purpose. Could Heaven refuse? So to the Place du 
Rosaire the sick and thé well are drawn. It is the great 
magnet. Feverish anticipation reigns. One feels a strange 
tremor as of something big with meaning about to transpire. 
I look at my watch. It is a quarter of four. Not much 
longer do we need to wait. 

Hark! Off in the distance, faint and hardly distinguish- 
able, are sounds like those of human voices singing. Yes, 
the sound seems underneath. It is. It comes from the 
Church of the Rosary. The heavy central doors are thrown 
wide open. From that huge portal a band of some sixty or 
eighty priests troop out, led by an unusually large and well- 
built one. They are singing a hymn, short and simple, 
after which there comes a catchy refrain like one from the 
Moody and Sankey hymn-book. Hundreds flock out from 
the church after them. They, too, sing the same hymn. 
Always that ‘Ave, Ave, Ave, Maria.” 

Oh! will not some one rise up, and tell all these passion- 
ate and diseased people the true secret of health? Over 
them God’s healing winds are blowing. ‘There is vitality in 
the air, warmth and life in the glorious sunshine. These 
plants all around us, the splendid palms of the south, the 
poplars, the oaks, the numerous green things,— all these know 
full flowering and perfection. Why not you, too, O poor 
children of Adam? Even as one asks himself this question, 
he remembers the scant and innutritious food he has seen 
many such eat, the little children with only black bread and 
wine, the overwork of the half-grown boys in the factory 
towns, the-lighted boulevards and their insidious tempta- 
tions to sin in Bordeaux, in Paris, the lack of drainage and 
pestilential matter in many of the smaller cities of the 
south, the rank defiance of hygienic principles in the mis- 
cellaneous way in which these diseased persons herd: to- 
gether. ' 

“Only obey my laws, O my children. I tannot change 
them and keep the universe intact,” the Great Voice seems 
to be saying from brook and plant, in wind and sunlight. 
“Only obey, and you, too, as the flowers and the trees ~ 
around you, shall know health and harmony.” . Y 

Now starts from the north side of the Basilica, in front of 
the sacred Grotto, a procession marshalled by priests. By 
much pushing I have been enabled to free myself from the 
crowd in the front parapet and to reach the northern end, 
where my eye commands the whole length of the roadway 
(alongside the rapidly flowing Gave) which leads to the 
Grotto. The embankment on the side toward the stream is 
made up of one continuous stone bench. Upon this sit all 
sorts and conditions of people. My attention is not called 
to them particularly, but to the procession. In two long, 
serpentine lines it slowly comes down the roadway, com- 
posed entirely of men of all ages, each bearing a lighted 
candle. At certain intervals a banner of some religious 
society rises. Here in front is a splendid red one, with gold 
centre; another is of green, a Latin inscription on its 
borders; a third, somewhat smaller, is all gold thread, with 
a bleeding heart in the centre; a fourth, of Saint Joseph on 
a dark field. Slowly the long line advances, A band of 
singing priests commence a chant. It is soon taken up by 
all. Those sitting on the stone benches repeat, those on 
the high parapet where I stand repeat it, some tourists 
higher up, further on, repeat it. The vast crowd surging 
from the town continues the strain. The air is full of the 
sound, It echoes and re-echoes, and touches every emo- 
tional fibre as only a great volume of tone made by thou- 
sands of human voices can do. 

On the procession comes, It seems to have noend. And 
all men! That to me is the remarkable thing. They are 
not just common peasants, though the majority, undoubtedly, : 
are of the poor and unlettered class; but here and there I 
notice, unmistakably, men of the upper class, gentlemen.: 
At the end of the procession, and seemingly guarded by a 
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litters, in wagonettes, in invalid chairs, on stretchers. 
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number of young civilians who keep back the surging crowd 
that presses forward from the rear, is a rich canopy. Its 
ends are held up by priests. Acolytes, in full vestments, swing- 
ing incense-burners, closely surround it. Under the canopy 
walks a stout priest of commanding appearance, very red 
and flushed in the face. With his two hands he grasps 
something almost completely covered by a heavy white silk 
cloth. The bystanders in the roadway fall upon their 
knees. So, too, do those on the stone parapet. The mighty 
mass of sound continues. The leader of the procession, 
having passed around theefoot of the heavy right-hand 
gradient, turns and faces the portals of the’ lower church 
(the Rosary), and waits for a few moments until the pro- 
cession closes up into solid formation. I quickly run from 
the side parapet to the central one, in order to occupy my 
former position and get a good view of the entire scene. I 
am fortunate enough once again to get close to the edge, 
where I can look down on the vast Place du Rosaire. What 
a spectacle! There are still those two long lines of sick in 
Back 
of them their relatives, friends——the vast miscellaneous 
crowd. Only a central lane from the Virgin’s statue up to 
the low, wide steps of the Rosary Church is free for the pro- 
cession. 

Forward now march the men, then the unofficial priests. 
These, having taken their places on the stone steps, or 


_ pushed back on either side, the acolytes, the guardsmen, the 


Officiating priests, come forward. Slowly the silken canopy 
makes its appearance. The censer-bearers advance toward 
the first invalid. Now before the eyes of this sick man the 
priest uncovers the holy thing which he carries so carefully. 
It is a ciborium, glittering in the afternoon sunlight, its gold 
and gems making it seem almost like a smaller sun in 
radiance. The holy wafer, veritable body of Christ to these 
sick ones, is there, bared before their gaze for the first time. 
In the ceremony of the mass, when the host is elevated by 
the priest, who dares iook upon it? The true Catholic bows 
his head in prayer,—“ Through my fault, through my fault, 
through my most grievous fault!” Here exposed, brought 
down to his very senses, flashed into his eyes, behold the 
It is stupendous. Who can measure the 
appeal to the feelings? To each is this same divine con- 
descension. Each invalid in turn is visited by the heavenly 
host. Each sees, eye to eye, face to face, as it were, his 
Redeemer and his God. 


' [These notes are printed exactly as they were written 
while in Lourdes, Since my return to America I find three 
or four errors in them. Were I to make changes now it 
would spoil the easy and natural flow of the description. 
The corrections will appear at the end of the second article. ] 


The Plymouth Memorial Church. ~ 


The National Council of Congregational Churches cor- 
dially indorsed the proposal for the erection by the Church 
of the Pilgrimage at Plymouth, Mass., of a memorial edifice 
in honor of the Pilgrims. This church has sent out to other 
Congregational churches an appeal for aid, carrying the 
signatures of many prominent Congregationalists. Several 
Unitarians have sent a protest to the signers, their prin- 
cipal complaint being that the Church of the Pilgrimage 
claims to be the legitimate successor of the church formed 
at Scrooby, Eng., in 1606, and brought to Plymouth by the 
Mayflower Pilgrims. On examining the Year Book for 1902, 
we find, to our surprise, that this claim is made. 

The historic facts warrant no such claim. The Third 
Church in Plymouth was organized in 1801, fifty-two of the 
one hundred and five members of the First Church with- 
drawing and forming a new organization. The occasion for 
the withdrawal appears to have begun openly in dissatisfac- 
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tion with the installation of the pastor of the First Church, 
Rev. James Kendall, the previous year. After the separa- 
tion occurred betwéen the liberal and orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists, the First Church became Unitarian and the Third 
Church remained orthodox. 

In the Congregational Year Book for 1883 the date of the 
organization of the Third Church, then calling itself the 
Church of the Pilgrims, appears for the first time as 1606, 
The pastor at that time informs us that the reason for claim- 
ing that that church was and is the original church of the - 
Pilgrims “was purely a doctrinal one.” The same date is 
given in each Year Book until 1890, when the correct date, 
1801, reappears. It was changed again this year to 1606. 

If this last date were the true’one, then it should be given 
to each of the four churches which had been organized by 
members of the First Church before the Church of the Pil- 
gtimage began to be, and which have remained in the ortho- 
dox denomination. For example, the Second Church in 
Plymouth, formed from the First in 1768, should date from 
1606. But our Year Book does not assume to date the be- 
ginnings of the doctrines held by our churches. If it did, 
probably most of the dates claimed would be in the first cen- 
tury. 

There are good and sufficient reasons why Congregation- 
alists should aid in building a suitable memorial for the 
church in Plymouth which perpetuates the faith of the Pil- 
grims, whose original members came from the church which 
the Pilgrims brought with them to this country. The date of 
the organization of that Trinitarian church is 1801.— Con- 
gregationalist. 


As to the First Church in Plymouth, 


An appeal has recently been sent out by the Church of 
the Pilgrimage, of Plymouth, Mass, (a religious society or- 
ganized in 1801), for one hundred thousand dollars with 
which to build for that society a church to stand as a tri- 
centennial memorial to the Pilgrims, although such a memo- 
rial church has recently been erected for and by the First 
Church. 

It is not our purpose to antagonize or to discourage the 
building in Plymouth of another memorial church to the 
Pilgrims; but in view of certain statements in the appeal, 
and of claims made elsewhere by the Church of the Pilgrim- 
age, which distort the truth of history, we deem it our duty 
as New England men to set forth certain facts, readily veri- 
fiable, in the interest of historic truth and justice. The 
appeal states that 


“For nearly two hundred years this mother church cf 
modern Congregationalism remained in undivided faith and 
fellowship with the Congregational churches of America. 
At the beginning of the last century, in common with many 
of the churches of Massachusetts, it separated into two 
branches, one becoming Unitarian, and the other continuing 
in the faith and fellowship of the Evangelical Congregational 
churches. 

‘“« The tablet on the front of the frame building now used 
by the Church of the Pilgrimage purports to explain in con- 
cise form the relation of the two churches in Plymouth to 
the original church of the Pilgrims. 

“¢ This tablet is inscribed in grateful memory of the Pil- 
grims and of their successors who at the time of the Uni- 
tarian controversy in 1801 adhered to the belief of the 
Fathers and, on the basis of the original creed and cove- 
nant, perpetuated at great sacrifice in the Church of the 
Pilgrimage the Evangelical faith and fellowship of the 
church of Scrooby, Leyden, and the Mayflower, organized 
in England in 1606.’” 


It is of record that the Church of the Pilgrimage was 
organized in 1801 as **The Third Church of Christ in 
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Plymouth, ” its present name having been formally adopted 
in 1870.* It was formed by a minority of both church and 
parish, who voluntarily seceded from the First Church (the 
Church of the Pilgrims), leaving behind an overwhelming 
majority of the combined church and parish in rightful and 
undisputed possession of the property, records, and organi- 
zation.f 
Although the petitioners to the legislature in 1801 for in- 
corporation as “The Third Church of Christ in Plymouth” 
stated as one reason for the secession that they ‘ cannot 
conscientiously unite in public worship with those from 
whom they separated,” Unitarianism did not enter into the 
incident, as is now mistakenly claimed. The First Church 
was at that time and for many years thereafter in recognized 
Orthodox Congregational fellowship. It did not become 
Unitarian until nearly a generation later, and then simply 
reaffirmed the original Pilgrim covenant which had been 
displaced by the adoption of a Calvinistic creed in 1795.4 
The Pilgrims never had a creed, as the tablet erroneously 
states. There was no Unitarian controversy in 1801 in 
Plymouth. Mr. Kendall, who in January, 1800, was or- 
dained over the First Church and congregation in Plymouth, 
and served it for half a century, was ordained in conformity 
with the ‘“‘example and the practice of the Congregational 
churches.” The sermon at his ordination was preached by 
Rev. Jonathan French of Andover, the charge was given 
by Rev. John Howland, and the right hand of fellowship 
was extended by Rev. William Shaw of Marshfield, ‘by 
appointment of the Ecclesiastical Council convened upon 
this solemn and joyful occasion.”’ And on the Lord’s Day 
immediately following the ordination Rev. David Tappan, 
D.D., Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard College, de- 
livered from the Plymouth pulpit his two sermons on “‘ The 
Beauty and Benefits of the Christian Church.” 
It is significant, as showing the spirit and temper of the 
community at the time of the secession in 1801, that a com- 
mittee appointed by the town to consider an application of 


the seceding minority for a portion of Training Green on: 


which to build a house of worship reported adversely “ be- 
cause it would sanction the separation of a small number of 
persons on principles which do not appear to be substantial 
and well founded.” The report was accepted, and the town 
refused to grant the request.§ 

The Church of the Pilgrimage is the seventh and last 
society formed from the First Church. Five of these seven 
churches are in the Orthodox Congregational fellowship, || 
one of them, the Second Church, being located in Plymouth, 
and in point of time preceding the Church of the Pilgrimage 
more than sixty years, while the other three antedate its 
origin by many generations.** It is, therefore, clear that 
even on the debatable ground of doctrinal harmony with 
“the belief of the Fathers” the claim of this last child of 
the First Church to be the rightful successor of ‘the church 
of Scrooby, Leyden, and the Mayflower,” and to be “the 
first and oldest church in America” ff is an assumption as 
unworthy of a Christian church as it is historically unwar- 
ranted. It is as if the Old South Church in Boston (the 
Third Church) should claim to be the First Church, and begin 
its list of ministers with John Cotton. It may, too, be noted 
that, while the Church of the Pilgrimage in its manual, first 
issued in 1870, declares the date of its organization to be 


* See Manual Church of the Pilgrimage, edition 1871, p. 24 

+See petition for act of incorporation of Third Chaseli 1801, Massachusetts 
Archives, State House, Boston; also Thatcher’s History of Plymouth, 1832, pp. 
319, 321. 

; +See Records First Church. 

§ See Plymouth Town Records, also Davis’s Ancient Landmarks of Plymouth, pp. 
IoI, 102. 

a 1632, First Church in Marshfield; 1646, First Church in Eastham (now in Orleans); 
1698, First Church in Plympton’; 1738, ‘Second Church in Plymouth (at Manomet); 18or, 
Third Church in Plymouth (now the Church of the Pilgrimage). 

** See Congregational Year Book, 1901. Date of Same of Pilgrimage changed to 
1606, in Jae of 1902. See also editorial in Congregationalist, Nov. 15, 1902, as to 
proper 

tt See Manual Church of Pilgrimage, 1871, p. 25. 
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1606, and begins its list of ministers with John Robinson, 
the Year Book of the Congregational churches honestly gives 
the date of organization as 1801. In this connection it may 
be significant to note that in 1851 the Church of the Pil- 
grimage, then the Third Church, appropriately celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary.* 

We deplore controversy, but feel that the importance of 
the First Church in Plymouth in the history of the Common- 
wealth and of the country calls for emphatic protest against 
claims that seek to dispute its unique title and to assail its 
integrity. o 

: CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
. President of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President of Harvard University. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Minister of the South Congregational Church, Boston. 
Joun D. Lone, 
former Governor of Massachusetts. 
ARTHUR LorD, 
President of the Pilgrim Society. 
My es STANDISH, 
Captain General, Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
WINSLOW WARREN, 
Deputy Governor General, 


Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
BosTon, Oct. 28, 1902. 


Religion in England. 


BY REV. FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


II. 


On the train I fell in with a socialistic worker, and from 
him heard much of what may be called a third development 
of the seligious impulse of the English people,—a religion 
of practice, as distinguished from a religion of form as well 
as from a religion of theory. In my socialist friend’s view 
a great body of earnest citizens, severed from the National 
Church on account of its formalism, and equally from the 
dissenting denominations on account of their bigoted sec- 
tarianism, have intellectually become agnostic, while expend- 
ing their energy neither in emotion nor theological discus- 
sion, but in practical work. While, however, the socialist 
laughed at the struggle between Church and dissent, and re- 
garded all theory and all ritual as alike useless, ne could 
not satisfactorily convince me that fruit could be indepen- 
dent of both orchard and culture. To the observer who 
sees dissension and misunderstanding, a frequent bitterness 
and a decided clogging of the wheels of harmonious progress, 
it seems inevitable that there must be a diminution of the 
vital uplifting power of the spiritual life of the nation. 


It is as though a colony of bees quarrelled over the actual - 


purpose of the hive, some declaring the tuneful vibration 
of the wings to be the end and object of existence, deciding 
that the height of happiness was the perfect poise of monot- 
onous hum; others saying: “‘ No, we care not a whit for the 
music or the charm of life: we only desire that. every young 
bee shall be taught the logic of honey-making. It is more 
important to know why we desire honey than it is to exer- 
cise our flying capacities.” Others cause confusion in the 
hive by announcing that music is absolutely useless, and 
that honey is a luxury for nourishing a pampered aristocracy, 
that here and now the business of bees isto build. Therefore, 
they abandon wings and honey-seeking, and declare that all 
bees should devote themselves exclusively to the immediate 
practical occupation of extending the cellular capacity of the 
hive. 

It is surely as impossible to fulfil the religious destiny of 
a nation of contending factions as to produce a profitable 


* See Old Colony Memorial, Sept. 27, 1851, 
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hive with such parties of bees. Yet history has abundantly 
proved that neither the esthetic value of religion, nor the 
reasonable statement of its truth, nor the practice of its 
ethical virtues, can endure alone. Formalism, divorced from 
living truth, drugs a nation into deadly slumber. Cold facts 
alone freeze the soul in icy isolation, sap heroism and the 
daring instincts of the heart yearning for an inspiration be- 
yond thought more profound than reason. While practice 
inevitably, even though insensibly, ceases when the arteries 
are severed which feed it with messages from the eternal. 


_ Our only promise for the future must therefore lie in some 


great reuniting, unifying movement by which the living 
power of Christian faith may be restored to the fulness of its 
proper heritage. 

That such a movement, a revolution indeed, is even now 
stirring, seems suggested by the great issues of disestablish- 
ment and readjustment of popular education, now so vio- 
lently exciting public feeling. Never before was there so 
great a demand and so generous an opportunity for pro- 
gressive religious work. 

Reason has been ridden gaunt, emotion exhausted under 
false pretences, practice despiritualized. Where is the torch 
which shall rekindle religion as the real and vital present 
power of life? It must be from a height of ideal conception, 
a depth of spiritual insight, a passion of devoted service, 
which can only be where new truth is fearlessly held in 


_. perfect freedom, and where the old consecration is strength- 


ened by closer ties to the spiritual fatherhood of God. 
And in what faith but that of Channing and Martineau can 
these necessary conditions be fulfilled? 

I attended a Midland County Conference at which some 
fifteen or twenty Unitarian churches were represented by 
ministers and lay delegates. Here was deep spiritual sense 
of practical connection with infinite power. Here was cul- 
ture, scholarship, wisdom, experience, and eloquence. Here 
also was youth and strength, with the eager earnestness of 
fresh, forward-looking hope. It must have been difficult, if not 
impossible, for any stranger to have heard the services and 
discussions without receiving a definite impression that 
reason and devotion to truth were not necessarily apart 
from‘ profound reverence and appreciation of the beautiful 
and becoming setting, without feeling that a faith unham- 
pered by theological perplexities was capable of lending 
the inspiration needful for continuous and strenuous activities 
in the wide field of human upward evolution. For my own 
part I felt with joy that I was close to the reality of religious 
faith, for the lack of which the nation itself is blindly stumbling 
and disastrously losing its way. Yet I listened in vain for 
the bold note of proclamation, the strong tone of the deliverer, 
the impassioned cry of the light-bearing leader. I thought of 
the fish in the dark pool of the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, 
creatures which long ages of darkness have deprived of 
the very nerves of vision. So, it seemed to me, the generations 
of oppression and forced insignificance had left a veil of 
gloom before the eyes of these Unitarians, They cannot see, 
they fail to appreciate, the splendid opportunity to which 
the day and the hour calls them. 

Usually, we find men’s measure of their own capacity far 
exceeding the needs of the business they have in hand. 


“ Each irrepressible vendor of pills 
Offers a.‘sure cure’ for all the world’s ills.” 


But here among these Unitarian leaders in England, unless 
from my limited knowledge I misinterpret, abides an al- 
most paralyzing self-depreciation. It is true that we have 
the authority of the greatest Christian apostle for not giving 
way to the vanity of self-approval; but Paul’s advice was 
well worded,— “ Let no man think more highly of himself 
than he ought to think.” And we should find it difficult in 
all the history of religion to discover a better example of 
‘the man who believed with absolute conviction in the gospel 
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he proclaimed, and shrank less from regarding the whole world 
as his parish. If these men who hold the vital truth, in 
whom rests the inheritance of the inspired vision of Chan- 
ning and of Martineau, will throw timidity to the winds, 
and sink personal modesty in passion for the work for 
which the nation waits, they may not escape some modern 
reproduction of the perils and persecutions Paul experi- 
enced, but they will guide the coming revolution; and 
generations yet to be will bless them as the true reformers 


-of the religion of England. 


S.S. “ Merron,” ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


+ 


The Growing World, 


Some wise man once said, speaking, if I remember aright, 
about art, that a multitude of trifles enter into perfection, but 
perfection is no trifle. To write a good hand, to drive a nail 
straight, to cook a dinner well, involves thousands of prelimi- 
nary petty actions and self-masteries. So it isin attaining liter- 
ary fame, or the reputation of an engineer. Time, patience, 
the union of a host of deeds occupying each but a minute,— 
these are a necessary part of the final man. And so in the 
universe: this our world, as the wise men now see, is a 
great deal nearer to perfection of every sort than it ever 
was before. It was made at first with germs of perfection ; 
and the latest creature to appear as the product of the earth 
forces, after their millions of ages of travail, is a thinking 
moral being,— namely, man, a very rude and imperfect being 
yet, but in choice specimens, here and there, showing the 
promise and potency of the highest conceivable justice, 
righteousness, and mercy. And the best there is fits into, is 
related to, all the tragedy and disaster. The one could not 
be without the other. 

What has this process of law, this mixed evil and good, 
the ages through, done but to make this our world very 
habitable, and increasingly interesting and delightful to 
reside in? If it had made it worse and worse, then we 
might doubt its divineness. Hence, in estimating what 
sort of a power is behind all this age process, by the 
general outcome, we have to say that, all in all, it is a good 
power; one that works upon long lines, indeed, and does 
not work so that we can always follow it, but has filled the 
earth, and perhaps other planets and systems with a pre- 
ponderant happiness which is growing more and more wide- 
spread as the centuries pass.— Rev. George A. Thayer. 


Spiritual Life. 


I should say that perfection of mind, like that of the 
body, consists of two elements,— of strength and beauty ; 
that it consists of firmness and mildness, of force and ten- 
derness, of vigour and grace.— W, £. Channing. 


& 


The poorest, most wayworn and passion-tossed wanderers 
cannot escape from their brotherhood with the saints of 
God. A family tie can never be broken. As we can never 
cease to be brothers of our brothers, we can never be other 
than brethren of the noblest of the noble. Their Father is 
our Father.— Selected. 


Sd 


Better is the passion to make one’s personal life noble 
and useful, to widen the skirts of knowledge, to break the 
arm of violence, and lessen the enormous sway of misery 
and crime, even without the conscious inspiration of a di- 
vine alliance, than any sense of mystery or awe or trust 
without this glorious passion.—/. W, Chadwick, 
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Literature. 


The Psychological Elements of Re- 
ligious Faith. * 


To prepare a volume having any literary 
character, and intelligible to a general reader, 
from notes hastily taken in the class-room of 
lectures delivered without manuscript, would 
seem a well-nigh impossible task; yet Prof. 
Hale has accomplished it, thus evincing both 
his own editorial skill and the uniqueness of 
the lectures themselves, which, even through 
such unfavorable circumstances of transmis- 
sion, have retained so much of Dr. Everett’s in- 
imitable charm. Is there one of Dr. Everett’s 
pupils who can read the following sentences, 
for example, without hearing again his gentle, 
hesitating voice saying, “A neighbor tells me 
that, if I will unite with his church, I shall find 
God. I may indeed find God in this way. 
Yet my neighbor’s attitude must somehow re- 
mind us of the boy who sold tickets of admis- 
sion to his mother’s yard to those who wished 
to see the eclipse. Those who entered may be 
said to have received their money’s worth. 
They saw what they had paid to see”? 

Of the substance of the lectures it would be 
superfluous to speak, since the main character- 
istics of Dr. Everett’s thought are known in all 
our churches, even where they are not recog- 
nized as his. Perhaps the most distinctive 
points in the lectures here published are the 
primacy of feeling in religion and the content 
of ‘the Supernatural. Unitarians have been 
charged with emphasizing the intellect in re- 
ligion, but it was a Unitarian professor of the- 
ology who began his instruction with an asser- 
tion of the supremacy of feeling. His use of 
the term “supernatural” seemed at first to ally 
him with older forms of thought; but such an 
impression was speedily removed when the dis- 
tinction was made between the supernatural 
considered as negative —that is, as breaking in 
upon the natural order from without, a view 
which was quietly set aside as superstition— 
and the supernatural considered positively as 
the unity wherein all things are contained repre- 
sented in man by the ideas of truth, goodness, 
and beauty. By conformity with these ideas, 
therefore, and not by miracle or sign, was the 
presence of the Supernatural to be recognized 
and revelation authenticated. The more one 
studies the character of Dr. Everett’s thought 
the more significant it appears historically (as 
well as intrinsically) in its relation to the 
older and the more recent phases of Unitarian 
thought. 

In the preface, written by’ Dr. Toy for the 
committee, is expressed a hope that the recep- 
tion given this volume will be sufficiently en- 
ceuraging to justify the publication of Dr. 
Everett’s longer course of lectures “dealing 
with the great questions of religious belief,—the 
being and attributes of God, human freedom, 
sin and salvation, immortality, and the organi- 
zation of religion in human life,”—a hope to 
which every reader of thc presentyolume will 
breathe a fervent Amen! 


THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN. With preface 
by Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., and introduc- 
tion by Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. New 

*Tue PsycHotocicaL ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS 


Farru. Lectures by Charles Carroll Everett, D.D., 
LL.D, Edited by Edward Hale, Macmillan. 
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York: The Century Company.—We have in 
this handsome volume the result of an intelli- 
gent attempt to make the more important parts 
of the Bible readable and attractive to the 
young. With the spirit and purpose of the 
compiler we have entire sympathy, although our 
point of view is somewhat different. The pres- 
ent writer is one of those who is never helped 
by selections from books and authors, and cares 
nothing for the work of the editors who bring to 
his notice things admirable and desirable in 
standard books and authors. Asa boy, he had 
no difficulty in reading the Old Testament, and 
found it intensely interesting. He is not aware 
that any harm came to him through the pas- 
sages which one could not read aloud now, even 
in the family circle. There is always a charm in 
direct contact with literature in its original form. 
But we are painfully aware of the fact that the 
Bible is ceasing to be read, whether as literature 
or as revelation. This is one of the devices to 
bring the literature to the attention of the young 
people, that they may not be ignorant of writings 
which not only concern religion and the Church, 
but have shaped the thought of statesmen, 
given form and spirit to literature, and furnished 
innumerable subjects to artists in many ages. 
The book is commended by Bishop Potter, and 
we give it welcome in the hope that the intent 
of those who have produced it will be fulfilled 
in happy results. 


THE HuRDY-GURDY. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Boston: Dana Estes & Co.—Mrs. Rich- 
ards has put together the jolliest kind of a book 
for children, full of rhymes, many of them non- 
sensical with others that show a delightful in- 
sight into child characteristics. One of our 
favorites is Prince Tatters, who said, “Trifles 
are Trifles” when he lost his cap or his coat, 
but insisted that serious matters must be seen 
to at once, when he lost his ball. For several 
jingles the music is given, or a familiar tune in- 
dicated, so that the rhymes may be sung in 
the Baby's Opera. Mrs. Richards’s introduc- 
tion, which by the way is not for the children, 
gives the best explanation of her title : — 


Turn, my hurdy-gurdy, turn! 

Not for thee the songs of wonder, 
Not for thee the words that burn, 

Not for thee the chords that thunder. 
Nay! but, if thy reedy trill, 

Piping gay as morning birdie, 
Bring the children dancing still, 

Turn, ob, turn, my hurdy-gurdy! 


Turn, my hurdy-gurdy, turn! 
Sing, whatever skies be dreary, 
Let no child in sadness yearn; 
Keep.the babies bright and cheery! 
Every day be glad and gay, 
Rosy, cosey, cream-and-curdy; 
Dancing, glancing down the way, 
Turn, still turn, my hurdy-gurdy ! 


THE FLIGHT OF Pony BaKeER. By W. D. 
Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25 net—Mr. Howells must have written in 
a reminiscential mood, for certain parts of this 
“real boy’s” book are too true to boy nature not 
to have a certain foundation in fact; and thus 
it might be considered as a continuation of 4 
Boy’s Town and allowable Wahrheit und Dicht- 
ung. In some ways Pony was exactly like 
other boys of his age. He was always being 
“disgraced” by his mother, who had queer 
notions about powder, and seemed to grudge 
letting him go off with the other boys and 
would not let his father buy him a gun,‘and was 
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scared at every little thing. His father and the 
boys at school, the good times and the bad 
ones, the plans for running off to join the 
Indians or a circus, the fascination of another 
fellow who aided and abetted, but failed at the 
crucial moment, all are described with appre- 
ciation of boyish ambitions and follies, remem- 
bered-in the light that never was on sea or land. 
The brief introduction of an incident which can 
be explained only by admitting the supernatural 
element into the most realistic of stories is not 
easily understood, tender as it is. 


Joun JamMEs AupuBON. By John Burroughs. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.—The life of Au- 
dubon was essentially a simple, earnest striving 
after a great end, which must have seemed as 
Quixotic to most of his contemporaries as did 
ever the dreams and sacrifices of an inventor. 
Mr.. Burroughs is a sympathetic biographer for 
this lovable, enthusiastic student of nature. 
“He was not in the first instance,” he decides, 
“a man of science, like Cuvier or Agassiz or 
Darwin,—a man seeking exact knowledge; but 
he was an artist and a backwoodsman, seeking 
adventure, seeking the gratification of his tastes 
and to put on record his love of the birds,”— 
“one of the most winsome, interesting, and pict- 
uresque characters that have ever appeared in 
our annals:’’ His indomitable energy and per- 
severance carried through a work that remains 
his monument. These Beacon Biographies ac- 
complish their aim of furnishing brief, readable, 
and authentic accounts of those Americans whose 
personalities have impressed themselves most 
deeply on the character and history of the coun- 
try. : 


IsraR OF BABYLON. By Margaret Horton 
Potter. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
It is not likely that this remarkable novel will be 
as generally popular as Zhe House of De Mailly, 
which appeared last year, unless the number of 
those who really enjoy studies of ancient civiliza- 
tions is larger than we suppose. This is the sec- 
ond novel of the season which tells the story of 
the fall of Babylon, and tries to picture the scene 
of the writing on the wall.. It is interesting to 
compare the two interpretations of the character 
of Belshazzar and the meaning of the strange 
scene in the banqueting hall. They could not 
well be farther removed from each other. Miss 
Potter has departed far from tradition; and the 
mystical element which is introduced is allied 
with the person of Istar, the Egyptian Aphrodite, 
who becomes woman as a punishment for hav- 
ing doubted the mercy of God. It is to her that 
the mystic writing is addressed, and she alone 


can read it. Naturally, the position taken by 


Daniel is quite other than that one expects in 
this story. 


THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. By Marguerite 
Linton Glentworth. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.—It is difficult to take this novel seriously 
in spite of the high authority quoted as approv- 
ing it. The heroine is inexplicable in her heart- 
less selfishness, and the other characters equally 
unnatural, either in their loving, their endur- 
ance, or their zsthetic achievements. The 
book is crudely put together. Miss Glentworth 
has written under the pen name of Gladys 
Dudley Hamilton. She is said to have been 
“the famous child protégé” of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who pronounced some of her articles 
worthy of Douglas Jerrold; and the London 
Times is quoted as declaring her work “clean 
cut as a rare old cameo,” while Mr. Stockton 
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who read her present book in manuscript, 
praised it, and said of a single chapter that it 
alone would make the book “a great American 
novel.” A frontispiece shows that Miss Glent- 
worth is aremarkably pretty and graceful young 
woman, at all events. 


THE Diary oF A Sarnt. By Arlo Bates. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—A 
saint, if we accept’ Mr. Bates’s model, is ethical 
rather than religious; and she counts cheerful- 
ness in the face of trial one of the chief virtues. 
She may “know no name for God,” but she 
trusts absolutely in an infinite power, and be- 
lieves “God must have far too much self- 
respect not to take care of creatures he has 
made.” Ruth Privet, whose confessions for 
a single eventful year make up this striking 
story, is a saint of this order. Her unconscious 
self-sacrifice and bravery, her New England up- 
tightness, the unexpected situations into which 
she is brought, her gradual change of heart as 
to her two lovers, the queer charac‘ers that 
divide the interest, and the characteristic reflec- 
tions and comments with which her journal is 
brightened make the book interesting in spite 
of the unreality of it as a whole. 


ConcERNING PoLLy. By Helen M. Wins- 
low. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.—Miss 
Winslow has two new books out this autumn, 
The Literary Boston of To-day and this story of 
life in a Vermont village. The central figure is 
a poor little city waif transferred to a home 
where love and honest work count far above 
money or comfort or position. Her own story 
includes a happy love affair and the discovery 
of her family relations in time to pay the debt 
of gratitude due to the country farmer and his 
good wife. But no less important than this 
unfolding are the chapters which describe char- 
acteristic country events, the sugaring-off, the 


- horse race, the surprise party, the corn roast, 


the quilting party, and others, mingled with 
incidental romances. Miss Winslow’s philos- 
ophy of helpfulness and good cheer give the 
right tone to the book, and she has humor 
enough to carry the necessary touches of pathos. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGey. By Anthony 
Hope. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Nothing could be farther from the romantic 
interest of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda than the cool, 
light comedy atmosphere of this story of Lon- 
don social and political life with its petty 
intrigues and scheming, its regard for money 
as a chief factor in all that makes life worth 
living. Peggy is a bird of another feather, it is 
true; and her wholesome estimates of people 
and things at their real value give a breath of 
fresh air to the story. She is a Bohemian, in 
love with freedom, a devoted cigarette smoker, 
of course,—for all London heroines smoke ciga- 
rettes in these days,—and the dea ex machina 
who makes things come out right after every- 
body else has blundered. The conversation is 
clever, the climax of the story novel, and the 
situations far from commonplace. 


THE SHEEP-STEALERS. By Violet Jacob. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20.— 
Miss Jacob’s novel has received high praise 
from the English critics. It is a sombre drama 
of life in the west of England that reminds one 
now and then of Hardy, partly perhaps because 
of the relentlessness of the destinies that over- 
hang its characters almost from the beginning, 
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Those who are good, or try to be, are deceived; 
and the only happiness which is achieved be- 
tween its covers is that which finally.dawns on 
a repentant sheep-stealer and an unwedded 
mother, who both pass first through seas of 
sorrow and suffering. It is a strongly written 
book with a seriousness of thought and study 
of conditions which suggests that Mrs. Jacob 
has taken up the occupation of novelist with 
definite intention. 


A LittLteE Dusky Hero. By Harriet T. 
Comstock. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
50 cents.—This story of the little negro boy, 
who saved the life of his colonel in Cuba, and 
who fought a second batt'e of heroism in a boy’s 
school at the North, is told with rare tenderness, 
Fortunately, it has a happy ending, for the child- 
ish hearts that will beat faster over G. W.’s say- 
ings and doings could hardly have endured a 
tragic going out of the sunny, brave spirit that 
will inspire every one of them with a new sense 
of the power of duty and love. Mrs. Comstock 
writes well about the King Arthurs and Queen 
Elizabeths of history, but we are convinced that 
her characteristic work Jies in the revealing of 
children of to-day to themselves and to their 
elders or in the rovings of a poetic imagination 
limited by no country or century. 


THe Rep House. By E. Nesbit. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50—A story 
like this shows that happy married lovers can 
be quite as interesting and have quite as much 
variety of experience as young things who are 
trying hard to settle their respective love affairs. 
The problems of houskeeping and the ups and 
downs of domestic life furnish thrilling incidents 
in plenty for the skilful recorder. The mingled 
common sense and inexperience and light- 
heartedness of Chloe and Len have an unusual 
likeness to the same qualities in real people 
undertaking the same experience; and the book, 
while almost as lively as the earlier story of 
The Wouldbegoods,is more realistic in detail. 
An interesting feature of it by the way is the 
reappearance of these same Wouldbegoods in 
the present volume. 


LAssIz AND LADDIE. By Mary D. Brine. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1 net—The 
lad and lass of this story are trustworthy com- 
panions for any seven-year-old. They agree 
perfectly, behave beautifully, and are wonder- 
fully loving and appreciative to each other, 
their parents and their friends. The bedtime 
stories which are told to them each evening 
describe scenes in other countries and are il- 
lustrated. Their good times together are 
planned to include some Fresh Air children 
visiting in the same town, and the influence of 
the book is constantly used to impress on chil- 
dren the beauty of kindness, obedience, and 
‘gratitude. Mrs. Brine has made good use here 
of some of her poems, which appear at conveni- 
ent places through the book. 


THE LOVABLE TALES OF JANEY AND JOSEY 
AND Jor. By Gertrude Smith. New York: Har- 
per Brothers. $1.30.—The secret of our author’s 
success with children is that for their sake she 
is willing to make herself of no repute and to 
‘report the sights and sounds of this merry world 
just as they are seen and heard by the little ones 
themselves. They like endless repetition, and 
therefore she repeats over and over again the 
things they like to hear, The instant popularity 
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of her stories with the children astonished 
many wise grown people, who did not see how 
that which to them was so void of thought could 
please the children. They did not know that 
children could be so silly because they did not 
understand the simplicity of childhood in the 
very small world it inhabits. 


PoLLy’s SECRET. By Harriet A. Nash. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 net.— This is 
a picture of country life on the Kennebec many 
years ago, and seems to have a certain basis in 
fact. Polly’s secret was well kept, and the 
story of her first acquaintance with the mystery 
and her various efforts to keep others from sus- 
pecting her share in it are told in a way to in- 
terest small readers; but for effective use in the 
story the secret was kept much too long. Polly 
waited for her justification until she was a 
woman grown, with husband and child of her 
own; and the outcome does not wholly satisfy 
the reader’s desire for a climax, considering the 
long preparation for it. The tone of the book 
is thoroughly wholesome and sensible. 


A GIRL OF THIS CENTURY. By Mary G, Darl- 
ing. Boston: Lee & Shepard, {1.—In this 
book the characters of We Four Girls reappear. 
Marjorie, the natural leader of the four, goes 
brilliantly through Radcliffe, which seems to be 
the favorite college for girl heroines this year, 
and, after a short period as a society favorite, 
finds herself suddenly compelled to become 
self-supporting. She is brave and plucky in 
misfortune, and deserves the unexpected happi- 
ness which completes the story of her girlhood. 
The other girls of the quartette are not for- 
gotten. The book is illustrated -by Lillian 
Crawford True. 


Mapce, A Girt In Earnest. By S. Jennie 
Smith. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.—The 
girl in earnest believes it is better to be a good 
cook than to study music, provided she has a 
talent for cooking and none for art. She 
enjoys good times like any other girl, but learns 
to care for something else more. How she 
succeeds in some of her ambitions, brightens 
the lives of others, and grows up to be a loving, 
sensible, helpful woman, is the theme of this 
book for girls, which, while not remarkable in 
any way, teaches a good lesson in unsensational 
fashion with plenty of lively conversation. 


RANDY AND HER FRIENDS. By Amy 
Brooks. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 80 cents 
net—The third volume of the Randy books 
brings Randy almost to young ladyhood, and 
takes her from her country home for a term at 
a private school in Boston, where she enjoys and 
learns much, but loses none of her unconscious 
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power of winning friends and making others 
happy. The country life is described with the 
same appreciation as in the earlier books, and 
little Prue is the same original and entertaining 
little body as when we first made her ac- 
quaintance. 


ALADDIN O’BRIEN. By Gouverneur Morris. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 
This is not a book for boys, as the name seems 
somehow to indicate, but a strongly written love 
story, provided with a delightful, moody, erratic, 
brave, lovable hero, rollicking humor jostled by 
pathos, certain unexpected situations, and a 
heart-stirring climax on the field of Gettysburg. 
The author has occasionally transplanted a bit of 
modern slang into his story of the Civil War, 
where it is not quite at home. 


Doctor Ropin. By Harriet A. Cheever. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 40 cents.—Small 
children will enjoy this story about a wise robin 
who flew about doing good and making others 
happy, and they will notice incidentally that 
good sense in a robin is not very different from 
good sense in children. The story of his cures 
is often amusing, and the humor is sure to be 
appreciated. A good story about birds or ani- 
mals is always welcome. 


Miscellaneous. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. publish a series of small 
books which are the daintiest things in illumina- 
tion that the season has thus far brought out. 
A single sonnet of Shakespeare or a notable 
passage like “The Quality of Mercy” is printed 
in gold letters with colored initials and border. 
Each comes carefully protected by a box,-and 
they will doubtless be popular for the holiday 
season. 


Ginn & Co. publish a new Primer by 
S. C. Peabody, who has had experience in 
teaching little children of the primary grades. 
The three distinguishing features of the book 
are repetition of words, frequent reviews, and 
systematic grading. The book is illustrated by 
color and outline drawings; and many of the 
pictures are simple enough to copy or trace, 
thus providing busy little hands with pleasant 
occupation. 


_ The annual report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion sent out from the Government Printing 
Office at Washington ends with June 30, rgotr. 
It, therefore, has the air of being belated. But 
the intent of the editors is to present not merely 
the report of a year’s work, but to bring to- 
gether articles from many sources which will 
show the development and application of science 
up to the date of publication. It is a valuable 
encyclopedia of pure and applied science, and is 
not only full of interest, but may be regarded as 
worthy of confidence; and that, in these days of 
“wildcat” science, is a great recommendation. 


E. P. Datton & Co. send out an attractive lot 
of calendars and booklets for the Christmas 
season. A particularly large and sumptuous 
calendar is called Roses, and sells for $2.50. 
Smallerin size, but with more variety of arrange- 
ment, is the Year's Blessings, with a scene appro- 
priate to the season upon each leaf, and a 
Biblical quotation. A circular calendar printed 
in rich colors has reproductions of four of the 
celebrated Madonnas; and one of the most 
interesting of all gives half a dozen Venetian 
scenes, beginning with St. Mark’s Square at 
noon, with the doves fluttering down to be fed. 
Among the cheaper calendars is Wise Saws for 
1903, with fascinating child pictures, each illus- 
trating whimsically a common proverb. And 
another charming one is called the Dutch Tile 
Calendar, with quaint little Dutch women, all 
blue and white, in appropriate setting. Besides 
the calendars the publishers haye issued illum- 
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THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE FIRST NUMBER ARE 
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FOR CHRISTMAS|SUNDAY STORIES. 


AND ALL THE YEAR. 


By CLARA BANCROFT 


Joys Beyond Joy. 
4 cd é Gift edition, 


BEATLEY. In verse and prose. 


25 cents. 

Mrs. Beatley’s frequent helpful lectures on practical 
religious and home topics will give this booklet a wide 
reception. 


Guarding the Thoughts. By Loren B. 
MacponaLp. A handsome, practical book- 
let. Gift edition, 10 cents. 

A Man of No Account. By DayreLL TRE- 
LAWNEY. A striking “life” story. Gift 
edition, ro cents. 

Thoughts for Daily Living. By C. A. L. 
Attractively printed, ro cents. 

Christmas Day. By Caroline A. LEIGH- 
TON. Illuminated cards, size 5 x 6 inches. 
Single copy, 5 cents (by mail, 6 cents). 
Per dozen, 50 cents (postage free). 

Thou Must Be True. By H. Bonar. II- 
luminated card, 34 x 54 inches, 5 cents; per 
dozen, 40 cents. 

A Prayer for the Dead. By WiLLiam 
Ewart GLADSTONE. Paper, linen finish, 
deckle, 5 cents. 

Booklets. Twenty-six numbers. Gift edition, 
15 cents each, 8 for $1.00. (List on applica- 
tion.) 

Life-Helps. Sixty numbers, 6 cents each, 
10 for so cents. (List on application.) 

Motto-Cards. Twenty-eight numbers, size 
3 x 4 inches, 2 cents each, 20 cents per dozen. 
(List on application.) 

Old Lady and Young Laddie. Two Christ- 
mas Stories. By KATE WHITING PATCH. 
Illustrated. Bound in boards, with hand- 
some Christmas decoration in colors, 30 
cents (four copies for one dollar). 


Two delightful tales of humble yet potent Christmas 
endeavor, warming the heart and brightening the life, 


The Truth in Christian Science. By 
HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Tufts College, Cloth, 
gilt top, 60 cents, 

“ We commend this calm and thoughtful treatise to the 


reader who wishes to think rightly on this complex sub- 
ject.”—Literary World, 


Faith Built on Reason. By F. L. Aszor. 

Cloth, 50 cents (postage 6 cents.) 

It aims to show that the great ideas of God, Freedom, 
and Immortality, which have been from time immemorial 
the inspiration of the noblest and most beautiful lives, 
have a solid basis in human intelligence because they have 
a solid basis in the known facts of the world, 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street = += = = _ Boston, Mass. 


Heart=-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorap CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1,50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twen 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in Sed aes to a deman 

lor them. The boek is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTarian Sunpay ScHoor Society, 25 Beacon 
STREET, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


- BY 
Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


‘GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Beston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Inclusive God. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - ° . Boston 
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inated cards on which short poems are printed 
in beautiful text with artistic initials and bor- 
ders, 


Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, who has won 
for herself a high place in the affection of her 
fellow-workers in Alliances and Sunday-schools, 
has put together in a small booklet half a dozen 
poems and four brief chapters on “The Mood 
of Power,” ‘“Reverence,” “The Things we 
need,” and “The Joys of Responsibility.” Mrs. 
Beatley’s earnest thought will prove hardly less 
helpful in this form than her spoken word, and 
the booklet ou ht to reach a wide circulation 
before Christmas. We qnote the shortest of 
the poems, touched by the same spirit of high- 
hearted endeavor that animates all the book: — 


“The brave Ulysses, tempted to the proof 

Of his great skill by the Phaeacian youth, 

Seized in his hand a broader, heavier quoit, 

And, swinging it around, on its exploit 

He sent it forth. It sounded as it went, 

And the Phaeacians, seeing, lowly bent, 

As o’er them from his skilful hand it flew, 

Then, eager, ran the landing-mark to view. 

Here Pallas, with loud voice, their efforts 
shamed, 

As, driving down the stake, she glad ex- 
claimed, 

‘A blind man, stranger, groping here, could 


Thy mark full easily; for bear in mind 
That not among the many did it fall, 
But, flying onward, passed beyond them all.’ 
~ Such task is thine: Eternal Powers respond. 
Make strong the heart, the arm, to throw 
beyond!” 


The book is published by the James H. West 
Company, Boston. Price, 25 cents, 


Literary Notes. 


The bulletin of new books now being distrib- 
uted by the publication department of the 
American Unitarian Association announces the 
price of Drummond & Upton’s Life and Letters 
of James Martineau as $0.50 net. This is the 
cost of the English imported edition, whereas 
the American edition, which will now be used 
to fill all orders, unless otherwise requested, is 
listed at $8 net, with 45 cents additional re- 
quired for expressage. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., age 
Masterpieces of Greek Literature. By J. H. ight. 
Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party. By sia McChord 
Crothers, $1.00 
A vo Sega of Right and Wrong. By J. N. Larned. 70 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Young Volcano Explorers, or American Boys in the 
West Indies. By Edward Stratemeyer. $1.00. 
Sisters of Reparatrice. By Lucia Gray Swett. 80 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New Vork. 
Yolstoi as Man and Artist. By Dmitri Merejkowski. 


1.50. 
noe Island: Its Making and its Meaning, By Irving 
B, Richman. $4.50. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New nore. 
a. Lightning Conductor. Edited by C. N. and A, M. 


liamson, 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New Yor 
The Messages of Israel's Lawgivers. By Charles Foster 


Kent. 
The Essence of Christianity. By William Adams Brown. 


1.50. 
From the International Reform Bureau, Washing- 


On. ' 
The March of Christ down the Centuries. 15 cents, paper ; 
25 cents, cloth. 


Music Prey 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Since we Parted. Song for medium voice. By Paul Th. 
- Miersch. 
Twenty Progressive Octave Studies for the Pianoforte, 
By Carl A. Preyer. 
rzo Valse. For the piano. By Louis Grog 
Invocation. Song for high voice. By James Rogers. 
If there is Naught that you would tell me. Song for high 
voice. By James H. Rogers. 
Ave Maria, _ For high voice. Bry Giuseppe Dinelli. 
Danse de Joie. For the piano. Florence O'Neill. 
Album Leaf. For the piano. By . P. Ludeb I 
Scherzo ee For the piano. By A. Fern 
Arbutus Waltz, For the piano, By F lorence "A, Nick- 
erson, 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


eae eS EES RPT CT SEES TUR a Ae he SS 
The Smoke and the Flame § Immortality, ana other Essays 


By CHARLES F. DOLE, author of “The 
Coming People,” “The American Citi- 
zen,” ete. 

42x 7 inches; pages, 230; 80 cents nef; 

postage, 9 cents additional. 


A thoroughly entertaining and richly instructive ac- 
count of the change and development of religious 
ideas from the beginning of the Christian era. 


Unitarianism in America 


By GrorGE WILLIs Cooke, author of 
“John Sullivan Dwight: Brook-farmer, 
Editor, and Critic of Music,” etc. 

5%-x 84 inches; pages, 475; 20 full-page 

illustrations ; $2.00 vez ; postage, 
20 cents additional. 


A complete record of the origin and growth of Uni- 
tarianism in this country as it has organized itself 
for missionary, educational, and philanthropic ef- 
forts. A valuable indexed reference work as well 
as a very readable history. 


Descriptive 
Catalogue 
upon 
application 


If you are at all likely to be 
interested in a Catalogue of 
the new books issued this 
Fall by the American Unita- 
rian Association, send your 
name and address to the 
Publication Agent, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 


21st SEASON. 


Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., 
2. 54 cts., 10 Fine Cards ‘‘ 


“ 3, 6 
“4 


$1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 


souvenirs of Boston. 


“* 5. ‘* 54 cts., 20 Fine Postal Cards 


(all different), 


** 6. “* $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars, 
1 7 com Ba cts., 5 “ “ 

(all different), 
« 8. ‘* 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 


CO 
“190, * 


54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar, 
54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


ug Special Packets and lets put up to order. 


TEACHER 


Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 


At all Bookstores, or direct of the Publishers 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


__, Postal Gard Packets 


‘\ Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10 


$1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, include 
ing 6 transparent cards, 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike, 
For 54cts,, 25 Cards, notwoalike, 


5&5 Somerset St., Boston, 
Guaranteed. FULL CIROULARS ON APPLICATION, 


By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, author 
of “Poetry, Comedy, and Duty,” “ Es- 
says Theological and Literary,” etc. 


54 x 74inches; pages, 280; $1.20 met; 
postage, 11 cents additional. 


Essays upon religious and philosophical subjects, 
written in an untechnical Pie merits: and in a 
charmingly lucid style which lend additional interest 
to the topics discussed. 


The Spark in the Clod 


By Rev. J. T, SUNDERLAND, author of 
“The Bible: Its Origin, Growth, and 
Character,” etc. 


54x 74 inches; pages, 162; 80 cents met ; 
postage, 9 cents additional. 


A study in evolution, in which rational application 
of accepted facts of science is made to the world of 
religious ideas and the necessary modification in the 
old conceptions of things is clearly pointed out. 


Bulletin of 
New Books 
upon 
request 


Have you ordered your 


Hale Calendar 
1903? 


One of the most desirable Christmas 
Presents of the Year. 


Three hundred and sixty-five quotations 
from conversations and writings of Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale and the latest 
and best photograph. 


PRICE $1.00 


For Sale by 


Lend a Hand Society 


1 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For ae by booksellers, or sect, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston, 


1402 
Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Raggedy Doll. 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON. 


My sister’s got a lot o” dolls, 
*N’ one’s a sojer one = 

The’s shiny buttons on his coat, 
’N’ he’s got a teenty gun. 


She’s got a sailor doll, besides, 
*Ith clo’es all white and blue: 
He wears a cap ’ith strings behind, 

’N’ letters on it, too. 


*N’ ’en the’s more’n a dozen more 
” At goes to sleep ’r talks; 

»N’ one big wax one, cost a pile: 
’?F you wind her up, she walks. 


But best of all’s th’ raggedy doll, 
*Ith on’y one good eye. 

A leg is broke, ’n’ so’s an arm ; 
But ’at’s no reason why 


She can’t like Mister Raggedy Doll 
Th’ best of all th’ lot. 

She th’ows him ’round, misuses him; 
?N’ for days he’ll be forgot. 


But al’ays comes a time again 
W’en nothin’ else ’ll do 

But Mister Raggedy, Raggedy Doll: 
He’s better’n dolls ’at’s new. 


For the Christian Register. 


Robbie’s Right-About-Face. 


BY MINNIE L. UPTON, 


Robert Bruce Brown straightened his stout 
little back, squared his sturdy shoulders, and 
took a long breath,—two, three, four. Then he 
tilted his head back, and looked up at the bright 
sky beyond the bare beech boughs with almost 
a scowl. 

Yes, it was hard work. That was certain. 
When Uncle Hugh first told him he would pay 
him ten cents a quart for all the beechnuts he 
would pick up, it seemed the most delightful 
and easy way in the world to earn money. And 
Robbie wanted money very much indeed for a 
special purpose. That purpose was to buy a 
warm golf cape for his dear little mamma, who 
worked so hard, and whose winter coat was get- 
ting so thin. 

He had kept the secret shut in his eight-year- 
old brain (or wasn’t it his heart ?) so that nobody 
even suspected it; and Uncle Hugh began to be 
rather puzzled as to what he should do with five 
pecks of beechnuts,—and Robbie was begin- 
ning on the sixth! When the last pint was 
picked, he would take the money Uncle Hugh 
paid him, and put his twenty cents with it, and 
take mamma down to the big store and say, 
“Take your pick!” For the window was full of 
the “beautifullest” ones, each bearing a big 
placard,—$5.00! « 

He wanted it for a Thanksgiving present, but, 
when Thanksgiving came, he had only just 
begun on the last half of the last peck; and it 
was growing harder and harder to find them. 
Sometimes he could get only a pint in a whole 
day; and he did not often have a whole day to 
himself, for mamma needed him to carry the 
washing home, or turn the wringer, or help pump 
water. Still, the snow “held off” beautifully, 
and the new school-house would not be finished 
before the second week of December, so he 
pluckily kept at work; and mamma wondered 
what it was that he had set his heart on, and 
wished she could get it for him, when he would 
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come hurrying home at dusk with bright eyes 
and rosy cheeks and such cold hands! And 
such a few nuts! 

It was the first day of December, and nuts 
had been unusually hard to find, and the sun 
was getting low; and it seemed as thoughit was 
almost no use to try any longer. 

Oh! What was that? Only a chipmunk. 
But Snip, Robbie’s little fox terrier and faithful 
comrade, was off after it ina moment, and, before 
Robbie could call him off, had followed it into 
a hole between two beech roots, close to the 
trunk of the tree; and, in a twinkling, only his 
stubby tail and kicking hind legs were to be 
seen. But, evidently, Chippie knew another way 
out ; for presently Snip backed out, trying to look 
as though he didn’t care, and trotted away. 

Then Robbie “peeked” down the hole and 
saw—beechnuts!—quarts of them, away back; 
but the rays of the setting sun shone straigtt 
into the poor little treasure-house. For a mo- 
ment Robbie stood still. It seemed almost as 
though he could see that golf cape! Then he 
began to dig with a stick and his cold little 
hands. Snip came back and helped, and in a 
few minutes Chippie’s winter store was in 
Robbie’s basket. (He always carried a large 
basket, “‘s’pos’n’” he should have unusually good 
luck !) 

Six quarts! To-morrow he would take mamma 
on that wonderful trip down town! His heart 
danced, and his eyes danced, and his feet 
danced for a little way. Then something took 
all the dance away. 

“What will Chippie eat all the long winter?” 

The thought came like a flash of light, but it 
wouldn’t go away; and at the foot of the lane a 
sober but resolute little lad turned and hastened 
back through the darkening woods, followed by 
a puzzled ‘and hungry little dog. When he 
turned homeward again, Chippie’s store was in 
Chippie’s own cellar; and Robbie’s basket was 
light, and so was his heart. 

When he reached home, he 4ad to tell mamma 
all about it. 

“My brave laddie!” she said, as she held 
him, oh, so “tight!” 

“Oh, no!” responded Robbie. “It was only 
a little bit dark when I went back through the 
woods. Just you wait a wee bit longer, mamma, 
I’ll surely get enough before school begins.” 

“Tt will be the warmest cape in all the world, 
laddie!” cried mamma, kissing the brown curls. 


An Unhistoric Dark Day. 


They were sitting before the fire reading. 

“Candles were lighted in the houses,” read 
Jimmy. “The fowls retired to roost. The 
cocks were crowing all around as at the break 
of day. Objects could not be distinguished 
but at very little distance; and everything bore 
the appearance and gloom of night.” 

“Well, so they do every night,” said Jennie, 
“That’s not wonderful.” 

“Oh, but this was in the daytime,” said 
Jimmy. “The darkness began about ten o’clock 
in the morning, and lasted all day long. The 
histories all tell of a, and call it the Dark pay. 
It was May 19, 1780.” 

Jennie’s only answer was a great yawn, far 
she did not care for history as Jimmy did. The 
two were keeping house alone. Father and 
mother had gone to stay all day and all night. 
Jimmy and Jennie had celebrated by sitting up 
very late. 

“How jolly it will be not to have anybody 


, call us in the morning!” said Jimmy. 
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“Let’s 
sleep as late as we want to for once.” 

“Oh, no, let’s get up early. There’s lots to 
do, and we don’t want father and mother to 
think we neglect things,” said conscientious 
Jennie. 

Fifteen minutes later they were both sound 
asleep, and only the old clock was left to make 
anoise in the farm kitchen. But the clock was 
not so faithful as usual. Something was wrong 
with it. In the middle of the night it stopped, 
and no ticking was heard for five hours. Then, 
without any apparent reason, it began again, 
as watches sometimes do. 

The house was very still in the morning, and 
the two children slept heavily. Jennie woke 
up first just in time to hear the clock strike. 

“Jimmy, JED, wake up!” she cried. 
seven o’clock.” 

They had always been early risers at the 
farm, and seven o’clock seemed very late to 
them. 

Jimmy jumped up like a shot. He hurried to 
do the chores, and Jennie hurried to get the 
breakfast. It was a dull, cloudy day, and not 
a glimpse could they get of the sun. Jimmy 
went to his weeding, like the faithful farmer 
boy he was; and Jennie was very busy about 
the house till the clock struck twelve. Then 
she called Jimmy in to dinner. They were 
very merry at dinner, and ate a long time. 

“How dark it is!” said Jennie, when the 
meal was fairly over. “It must be going to 
rain.” 

They hastened out to scan the sky; but no 
rain-cloud was to be seen, only the gray mist 
that had covered the sun all day. 

“Why! Why-ee!” cried Jennie, in ‘astonish- 
ment. “The chickens are going to roost. 
Jimmy, it’s another Dark Day!” 

Jimmy ran into the house, and brought out 
the book. He had to hold it close to his eyes 
to see in the dim light. 

“Yes!” he cried excitedly. 
way it was then. We're having another Dark 
Day. Hooray! Go and leok at the clock.” 

“A quarter past one,” reported Jennie. 
“Jimmy, we'll have to light a lamp. Oh, I 
wish—I wish—that it was night, so that 
mother would come.” 

“Nonsense!” said Jimmy, although his own 
hands trembled queerly. “It’s only living his- 
tory over again. Don’t be a coward, Jennie, 
Just think how grand itis to be alive on such a 
wonderful day !”” 

“Don’t go out to weed again!” begged Jen- 
nie. “Stay in the house with me.” 

So Jimmy stayed; and, although he wouldn’t 
have liked to own it, he was gladto stay. He 
even wiped the dishes, “for company,” he said. 
At two o’clock a rattle of wheels was heard, 
and a buggy drove into the yard. 

“Tt’s mother!” cried Jennie, joyfully, and ran 
out; dish-cloth in hand. Mother got out with 
her arms full of packages and a beaming smile. 
But she looked at father queerly when she saw 
what the children were doing. 

“Why, Jennie,” she said, “haven't you got 
your supper dishes done yet ?” 

“Supper!” cried Jimmy and Jennie. “Why, 
ma, you mean dinner! Did you come early be- 
cause you thought we’d be afraid? We might 
have been if we hadn’t read about the other 
Dark Day in the history last night.” 

“Early! Dark Day!’ Mother looked up in 
astonishment. “What are you children think- 
ing of? What time do you think it is ?” 


“Tt’s 


“It’s just the 


—gr hat 
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"Two o'clock in the afternoon,” chorused 
Jimmy and Jennie, pointing to the clock. 

Then mother laughed. Oh, how she laughed!’ 
The table fairly shook till all the dishes rattled, 

“Tv’s almost eight o'clock at night! The old 
clock must have stopped. O father, father, 
did you ever hear of anything so funny ?” 

But Jimmy and Jennie did not think it so 
very funny. It was not till years after that they 
saw much amusement in their unhistoric Dark 
Day.— Bertha EB. Bush, in Youth's Companion. 


Banya: Place, 


Amy shut her book with a sigh. It was a 
splendid book, she thought,—the story of a 
young girl who had lived among the wicked 
and the poor, and had helped them to be better. 
How lovely it would be to be like that! 

But she had not time to think of it long. 
There was a great deal for Amy to do on this 
warm, bright day, There were dishes to be 
washed, and the children’s hands and faces. 
There were tables to be set and porches to be 
swept and errands to be done. It was night 
before she had much time to think of the story 
again. : 

Then, while she sat on the porch and watche 


‘the stars come out one by one, she remembered 


the girl in the book; and she longed so to do 
what she had done that it gave her a real heart- 
ache. 

“Why, Amy, is this you all alone?” said a 
voice through the dusk. 

It was Mr. Mackenzie, the minister, who 
boarded with Amy’s aunt, and who, Amy 
thought, was the best and greatest and nicest 
man in the world, 

He sat down beside her; and, before she 
knew it, she had told him all her trouble. 

“Well, now, that’s queer!” said the minister, 
laughing a soft little laugh to himself. “Do you 
know I was thinking of a young girl’s life as I 
came along, and what a useful life it was. Shall 
I tell you about it ?” 

“Yes,” said Amy. But she did not say it 
with much enthusiasm. It seemed to her that 
to know about one useful girl was as much as 
she could stand this evening. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Mackenzie, “her name 
is Amy; and she lives with her uncle and aunt. 
Her uncle and aunt are as good as gold, kind 
to the poor, and helpful to everybody. Amy’s 
aunt said to me to-day: ‘If it wasn’t for Amy, 
we couldn’t leave the children. She never 
teaches them anything but what is right: they 
are better off for every hour that they stay with 
her.” 

The minister stopped and looked down at 
Amy, but all that he could see was the top of 
her brown head. 

“This afternoon,” he went on, “I caught sight 
of a crowd of small boys who had got hold of a 
frog. I was just about to hurry over and give 
them a lecture, when the smallest boy of all 
stood up and lectured them for me. 

““*You’d better let that frog be,’ he said. 
‘It’s nothing but a poor dumb animal. You 
ought not to bother it. Amy thinks it’s mean. 
Let it go, I tell you.’ 

_“He talked so ioud and was so thoroughly in 
earnest that at last they did let it go, and Mr, 
Frog made off as fast as he could hop. I was 
glad for him, but I was more glad for that 
ring of boys. When grown folks talk, boys 
forget; but, when another boy talks, they re- 
member, 
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“One day Maidie came home, crying, from 
school: the girls had got her a bad mark, and 
she wasn’t ever going to speak to them again. 
Amy petted her and comforted her, and brought 
her a nice fresh glass of water; and, when she 
was cooled and rested, she reminded her how, 
when Maidie was sick, the girls brought her 
flowers and came to see her, and how pleased 
they were when she was able to go out again. 
‘I wouldn’t forget how kind they were to me 
then,” said Amy, ‘just for one bad mark. I 
guess they are sorry for it now, anyway.’ 

“When Maidie started back to school, after 
dinner, she supposed she would have to speak 
to the girls, after all. Thcre was more nice 
about them than there was horrid. And maybe 
they did not mean anything: maybe it was only 
an accident. 

“‘Maidie is awfully quick,’ said Amy, ‘but 
she gets over it pretty fast.’ 

“Amy helped me write my sermon that week: 
she often does. I wished to preach upon for- 
giveness; and I put down all the wise, kind 
ideas that she had given Maidie and me. After 
church two ladies thanked me for the sermon: 
it did them good, they said. They ought to 
have thanked Amy. Well, how do you like my 
story of a girl’s life?” asked the minister, stand- 
ing up to go into the house. 

“I—I don’t know,” stammered Amy. “I 
mean, I like it a lot, of course. Only it does 
not seem as if I had done anything like all 
that.” : 

Mr. Mackenzie stood silent a moment, look- 
ing up at the shining stars. Then he said 
solemnly : — 

“Amy, my dear little friend, God knows for 
each one of us just the place that is ours. Be 
thankful to him that he has given you beautiful 
work to do, and that he is helping you to do it 
to his honor.”—Good Cheer. 


- The Bird of Guatemala. 


By far the most interesting bird-emblem of a 
modern State is that of the Republic of Guate- 
mala. Ithas been adopted as the national crest 
for so long that (partly through the taste for 
stamp-collecting) the existence of one of the 
rarest and most beautiful of the bird-creation 
has been made far more widely known than it 
otherwise would have been. There is a race of 
birds called trogons, most of which have very 
fine feathers and remarkable coloring. They 
are found in India and the Malays, but are most 
numerous in Central and Southern America. 
It was from their plumage that the Mexicans 
made their famous mosaics of feather-work. 
From the tail feathers they made the lustrous 
green helmets of their kings and nobles. The 
most gorgeous of all was the long-tailed or re- 
splendent trogon, which was kept as a sacred or 
royal bird in the palace of Montezuma, or in 
one of the two houses which formed the Royal 
Menagerie. ‘One of these houses held birds of 
prey only ; the other, birds of gorgeous plumage. 
Three hundred men, according to Cortes, were 
employed to take care of these birds, besides 
physicians who prescribed for them. Of the 
three hundred attendants, some procured their 
food, others distributed it, others took care of 
the eggs at the time of incubation, whilst others 
at the proper time picked off portions of their 
plumage (or picked up the shed plumes) ; for the 
King was not only delighted by the sight of so 
many beautiful birds, but was very careful of 
their plumes for use in the arts for which they 
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were needed.” Adequate description of the 
bird is almost impossible. It has a rounded 
plume on the head, cascades of feathers falling 
from the back over the shoulders, plumes falling 
over the tail a yard long, and a most’ elegant 
contour. The color of the whole of the upper 
surface and plumes is a most resplendent golden 
green, that of the breast and under parts crimson 


or scarlet. Such is the national emblem of 
Guatemala.— Spectator. 


Hamburg Children. 


A curious and pretty custom is observed 
every year in the city of Hamburg to celebrate 
a famous victory which was won by little chil- 
dren more than four hundred years ago. In 
one of the numerous sieges, Hamburg was re- 
duced to the last extremity, when it was sug- 
gested that all the children should be sent out 
unprotected into the camp of the besiegers as 
the mute appeal for mercy of the helpless and 
the innocent. This was done. The rough 
soldiery of the investing army saw with amaze- 
ment, and then with pity, a long procession of 
little ones, clad in white, come out of the city 
and march boldly into their camp. 

The sight melted their hearts. They threw 
down their arms, and, plucking branches of 
fruit from the neighboring cherry orchards, they 
gave them to the children to take back to the 
city as a token of peace. This was a great 
victory, which has ever since been commemo- 
rated at Hamburg by a procession of boys and 
girls dressed in white, and carrying branches of 
the cherry-tree in their hands.—Se/ected. 


The Baby and its Swing. 


A circus was passing through a country town 
recently, in -which were several elephants. The 
people stood watching the procession, when a 
little baby, just able to walk, toddled out into 
the road directly in front of the elephants. 
Everybody stood, expecting to see the baby 
crushed by the big feet of the elephant. The 
leader of the herd picked the baby up with his 
trunk and swung it out of danger, depositing it 
on the side of the road, none the worse for its 
remarkable ride in the trunk of an elephant.— 
Exchange. 


Grandmother gave Annie and Willie an 
orange. “I wish there were two; but, if you 
divide this one,” she said, “each of you will get 
a taste.” As Annie took the fruit-knife from 
the table, Willie remarked anxiously, “If one of 
us should sac’frice, I would get two tastes,”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially: valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ann CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 
Life. 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul, 
Not hastening to nor turning from the goal, 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a whole 
And happy heart that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the journey will be joy. 
Still seeking what I sought when buta boy,— 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown,— 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 


— Henry Van Dyke, in the Outlook. 


What is it All for? 


The danger in the literary work of America 
just now seems to be the sliding down into asort 
of spelling match, or a glass-ball shooting exhi- 
bition. The object seems to be to show how 
fast you can do it or how well the machinery 
can be made to work. Any other object is for- 
gotten, or there is no object! 

So ten companies of firemen might meet to 
show which can throw water highest on the flag- 
staff. 

Well, it may be admitted that the record is 
established for the new century. The anecdote 
does not-appear in the lives of Lord Beaconsfield, 
but I think it is true that he wrote the first part 
of “Vivian Grey” in a week. We can beat that 
now. A novel of three hundred pages need not 
be more than sixty thousand words long. A 
stenographer can “take” a hundred words a 
minute, and keep up that rate for an hour. 
Even if the philanthropist can run a statute 
through, binding the author to eight hours’ work 
a day, he “does” forty-eight thousand words in 
a day; and so in the first two hours of the 
second day the novel is done. With a proper 
staff he could “do” four novels a week, and be 
in a condition to enjoy his Sunday. 

And the four novels would be as good as most 
of them are. 

Have we not encouraged this sort of produc- 
tion—inadvertently perhaps, but none the less 
certainly,—by the methods of what we call crit- 
icism, and by exaggerating the value of 
methods? The result is a sort of Braddock 
precision in tactics and dress parades, with, one 
must confess, a sort of Braddock defeat when 
your army comes to the place of fighting. 

The books which live are not the books which 
are made from other books. They are the 
books which tell an experience of the author. 
And those are most apt to live which tell this in 
a simple way,—in the simplest way which the 
writer knows how to use. He goes out in the 
street and gives the message to the man who is 
passing, without thinking whether he is himself 
dressed in a shooting jacket or a military uni- 
form or in anevening dress coat. Inthe moment 
when the story-teller says, “See how fine I 
am,” or “I am the man who represented Amer- 
ica at Borraboolagha,” or “I am the woman 
who wrote ‘The Lives of the Cats’—” in that 
moment the worth of the message is lost. 

And, again, if any fashion of criticism has 
misled the spokesman into thinking that it is of 
no consequence what he says if he only says it 
well, he is in that moment relegated into the 
position of a performer. Indeed, he becomes a 
mere performer, pure and simple. It seems to 
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me that all the sneers against what people used 
to call “tendency writing” have resulted in 
reducing the plane of average literary work. 
When you are told that your book must not 
have a moral, that it must simply hold the 
mirror up to nature, and that you must take 
your chance whether it teaches anything worth 
teaching or not,—you become a camera, you are 
amachine, And you do not, because you can- 
not, rise to a certain level to which those people 
do rise who know that they have something to 
say which is their special contribution to man- 
kind. 

To take a concrete instance, I think that 
General Grant’s own despatches, describing in 
detail some of the critical movements of. the 
Civil War, are more likely to be read in the 
year 3001 than any other contributions made by 
American writers to the literature of the world 
in the latter half of the nineteenthcentury. Yet 
Grant probably did not give a thought to the 
method of his writing,as method. He chose 
the right words because he wanted to say that 
thing. 

I should like to commend to younger teachers 
whatever were the methods at West Point by 
which the men of Grant’s time studied the 
English language. But I do not believe that 
the instructions had much to do with Grant’s 
success. I believe that the determination gives 
the success. ‘As God lives, I will say this 
thing; and, as God lives, they shall know what 
I say.” I believe that the sort of men who 
have an object, and who present it with this 
determination, are the sort of men who write 
well. And, indeed, I do not think at bottom 
that anybody else writes well. 

EDWARD E. Hate, 


A New Convention. 


The Council of Seventy, directing the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature, which‘has its 
headquarters in Chicago University, has made 
plans for a convention to be held in Chicago 
next spring, to effect a national organization 
for the improvement of religious and moral 
education through the Sunday-school and other 
agencies. We print below the text of the call, 
which is signed by several hundred men of high 
standing in colleges and churches. 


We, the undersigned, members and associate 
members of the Council of Seventy, and others, 
believing— 

1. That the religious and moral instruction of 
the young is at present inadequate, and im- 
perfectly correlated with other instruction in 
history, literature, and the sciences; and 

2. That the Sunday-school, as the primary 
institution for the religious and moral education 
of the young, should be conformed to a higher 
ideal, and made efficient for its work by the 
gradation of pupils and by the adaptation of its 
material and method of instruction to the sev- 
eral stages of the mental, moral, and spiritual 
growth of the individual; and 

3. That the home, the day school, and all 
other agencies should be developed to assist in 
the right education of the young in religion and 
morals; and 

4. That this improvement in religious and 
moral instruction can best be promoted by a 
national organization devoted exclusively to 
this purpose, 

Unite in calling a convention, under the aus- 
pices of the Council of Seventy, to assemble in 
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Chicago, in the month of February or March, 
1903, for the creation of such a national organi- 
zation, the convention to consist of (¢) mem- 
bers and associate members of the Council of 
Seventy; (4) invited teachers, ministers, and 
editors; (c) invited pastors of churches and 
superintendents of Sunday-schools. 


Our Berkshire Valley Mission. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

It is doubtful if there is in all the length and 
breadth of our mission fields oné nfaid mis- 
sionary more deserving to be set forth as an 
example to others than is a devoted lady nearly 
fourscore years of age, residing here in beautiful 
Great Barrington. 

She is a modest woman, who prefers to hide 
herself behind her cause, and, so far as the 
publishing of her name is concerned, to remain 
“onhonored and unsung.” 2 

She adopted Unitarian views through her own 
independent reading and thinking. She led 
her children and is leading her grandchildren to 
do the same. Finding herself surrounded by 
those who adhered persistently to Trinitarian 
views, she quietly but strenuously began to 
send forth the leavening influences of our 
printed gospel. Her beautiful home—honored 
as the first home of William Cullen Bryant after 
his entrance upon public life—was transformed 
into a veritable headquarters for the dissemina- 
tion of Unitarian literature. For ten years she 
has devoted her leisure time and all the money 
she could spare to the Post-office Mission. 
One of her largest and most attractive rooms is 
set apart to this purpose. All the best, books 
she keeps on hand to send out to ministers and 
others as “loans.” Our Unitarian tracts she 
scatters all up and down the valley, and besides 
has the State of Virginia as her special foreign 
mission field. Space would fail to recount in 
the Register the self-devoting, self-denying work 
of this isolated Unitarian woman. 

Through her influence I came here for a few 
weeks of co-operation after the close of my four 
months of w#~aid missionary work in Saratoga 
Springs and vicinity. During these weeks she 
has enabled me to give two lectures before the 
one hundred and fifty ladies of the Thursday 
Morning Club of Great Barrington, and to re- 
peat the same before the Hawthorne Club and 
Cranford Club combined in Canaan, Conn. 
Largely through her influence the pastors of the 
Congregational churches of both these towns 
said “yes’’ to the ladies who asked that I might 
be invited to preach in their churches on Sunday 
evenings and also on one Thursday evening. By 


her introduction similar hospitalities have been — 


extended to me in Sheffield, and are likely to be 
also in Stockbridge and adjoining villages. 
Slowly but surely the whole Berkshire Valley is 
being evangelized through the agency of this 
devoted woman. ; 
M. KELLOGG SCHERMERHORN. 
Great BARRINGTON, Mass. 


At the recent conference of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association the president, 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, referring to the diffi- 
culty of preaching to children, was anxious to 
institute a reform by an appeal to the mothers. 
He wanted the mother to bring her little girl 
to church with a doll, which should be the 
church doll, and which the girl should keep 
perfectly still during the whole service. He 
had made the appeal to several mothers, but 
pe never found one who would carry it into 
effect. ‘ 


a ge wage eee 


—— 
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The New York State Conference of 
Religion. 


The importance of this organization is by no 
means to be reckoned by the number of persons 
who attended the third annual conference of 
this body held in New York last week, Novem- 
ber 18 to 20. It might, however, aptly be 
judged by the character of the persons who did 
attend and by the eminent and recognized ability 
of those who attended and those who took part 
in the proceedings. From the first address, by 
Rev. Leighton Williams, to the last word by Dr. 
Josiah Strong, every address was of a high 
order and was heard by a group of men and 
women admirably competent to appreciate and 
to be influenced by what they heard. 


The first session, held on Tuesday evening, |: 


laid down the platform of the conference as a 
quadrilateral. There were, therefore, four 
speakers, each of whom presented one side of 
the quadrilateral, Rev. Leighton Williams 
spoke on “The Fatherhood of God”; Rev. James 
M. Whiton, Ph.D., on “The Ethical Teachings 
of Jesus”; Rev. Maurice H. Harris, Ph.D., and 
Prof, Frank C. Porter of Yale University, on 
“The Spirit of God in the Minds of Men.” It 
is impossible even to summarize these able ad- 


_ dresses. Dr. Whiton emphasized the necessity 


of returning to the fundamental moral law of 
the Hebrews as fulfilled and rounded out by 
Jesus, and pointed out that, though public 
charity is magnificently organized, social justice 
does not keep pace with it. Rabbi Harris 
spoke of the wide distance between social 
righteousness and individual righteousness. He 
showed the historic reasons for the varied mani- 
festations of the religious faculty in man, and 
taught that unity was to be found, not by ignor- 
ing these differences, but by finding a.common 
ideal appealing to all men everywhere as su- 
preme ; that is, the ideal of the kingdom of God. 
' On Wednesday morning Profs. George Will- 
jam Knox of Union Theological Seminary and 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke on the topic, “Religions Many, 
Religion One’’; and Rev. Samuel T. Carter, 
D.D., and Walter Laidlaw, Ph.D., on “United 
Worship, Separate Instruction.” In introduc- 
ing the speakers, Rev. Leighton Williams, who 
presided, briefly made the afologia of the evan- 
gelicals who have entered this movement. 
They find its justification in loyalty to Jesus 
and his spirit of universality and brotherhood. 

Dr. Knox, in a closely reasoned extempore 
address, showed that, in considering the ques- 
tion “Religions Many, Religion One,” the im- 
portant thing is to get at the fundamental facts 
of religious life in their unity and diversity. 
The origin of religion is obscure, but not so 
that of the religious spirit, which is clear,—the 
recognition that there are forces superior to 
man that direct his fate, inducing a spirit of 
dependence, whose best expression is that of 
Micah,—“Walk humbly with thy God.” 

Prof. Jastrow turned from the contemplation 
of the individual to that of races and nations. 
Religions are not equally valuable, nor have 
they so much in common that we may group 
them. Each has distinct features that cannot 
be united, yet religion #s one. He urged a 
wider recognition of the importance of the 
study of religions. This conference can do 
nothing better than press this importance, es- 
pecially upon the universities. Unity in re- 
ligion requires understanding, and that comes 
by study. 2 The universal religion will be marked 
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by the largest understanding of humanity, the 


largest charity, and the deepest humility. 


Mr. Carter strikingly showed that the great 
event of the nineteenth century was the dis- 
covery of the character of God. Our conception 
of God is essentially different from that of our 
fathers a hundred years ago. 

Rev. Messrs. Samuel Zane Balten and E. Tall- 
madge Root took possibly too dark a view of the 


“Religious Disadvantages of the Existing Eco- 


nomic Order,”’ which was the first topic of the 
afternoon. The light broke out, however, when 
Rev. William C. Gannett brought the illumina- 
tion of his genial and gracious spirit to the 
hopeful presentation of the topic, “Art and 
Literature as Agents in Social Betterment.” 
The address was one of the gems of the con- 
ference. 
More largely attended than any other session 
of the conference, and in certain respects the 
most significant, was that of Wednesday even- 
ing, held in the Temple Ahavath Chesed. The 
subject, “The Present Crisis in Morals,” was 
treated by four men of eminent ability to deal 
with such a subject,—Mornay Williams, Esq., 
R. Fulton Cutting, Esq., Prof. George T. Ladd 
of Yale University, and Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. Mr. Williams cogently opposed the 
theory that enlightened selfishness is the motive 
of social morality. Mr. Cutting spoke on polit- 
ical morals, pointing out the interesting fact 
that the moral sense of the people has developed 
far more rapidly than that of their representa- 
tives and office-holders generally; that the fail- 
ure of the latter is due, not to the democratic 
system, but to their failure to understand its 
requirements. Prof. Ladd was magnificent. He 
defined the word “crisis” as the contest arising 
between two opposing forces,—the spirit of 
avarice and the spirit of righteousness. The 
former spirit has developed from characteristics 
evenin many church members, a spirit for which 
there is no better word than “insolence,” ex- 
pressed by the Greeks in their god Nemesis,—a 
spirit of cruelty and carelessness of the rights 
of others, a spirit of cowardice, and a spirit of 
rebellion against pain or deprivation in any 
form, expressed, as Marion Crawford says, 
sometimes by divorce, sometimes by morphine, 
sometimes by suicide. Dr. Abbott’s address 
was bright and apt for rounding off .a serious 
evening, and contained an eloquent praise of 
motherhood. On the whole, the evening well 
justified Rabbi Moses’s remark that it was as if 
the old Hebrew prophets had returned to earth, 

A significant session was that of Thursday 
morning, when two very “actual” subjects, 
“The Saloon, and Socialism,” were discussed. 
‘Rev. Raymond Calkins, well known for his re- 
searches into the practical problems of the 
saloon, and Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, were 
of one opinion,—that the only hope of remedy- 
ing the evils of the saloon lay, not in prohibi- 
tion, but in an enlightened local option, even 
in large cities; in taking from the drink traffic 
all element of profit, and in not applying the 
revenue therefrom to the reduction of taxation, 
but in enterprises for social betterment, as is 
the case in Sweden. Incidentally, Prof. Sprague 
Smith made the interesting statement that the 
problem of the church and the workingman 
is solved; that the workingman is ready to 
attend the church that meets his need, as is 
proved by the Sunday evening religious ser- 
vices in Cooper Union, attended by twelve or 
thirteen hundred working people. 

Profs. Ely and Bemis, in discussing so- 
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cialism, religious, ethical, and materialistic, 
somewhat surprised their hearers by arguing 
for competition as an essential feature of a 
reasonable social system. ; 

In the afternoon Rev. Thomas R. Slicer and 
Dr. Charles B. Spahr spoke ably on patriotism 
and national righteousness. Prof. John B. 
Clark of Columbia University, in discussing 
the religious obligations of democracy, found 
opportunity to agree with Profs. Ely and 
Bemis as to the value of a just competitive 
system. 

The last session of the conference, held on 
Thursday evening, was one of the most inspir- 
ing of the series, The vital subject of “Social 
Salvation” was treated by two men of singular 
fitness for the task,—Profs. Henry S. Nash 
of Cambridge Divinity School and Thomas 
Chalmers Hall of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Prof. Nash spoke strikingly of “a great 
movement of the Church and a great move- 
ment of the State,” the two being united in a 
true marriage in the ideal of social salvation. 
Not till now has the State ever conceived of its 
function as somehow spiritual. Not till now has 
the Church of Christ truly grasped the idea of 
the kingdom of God. The schism between 
righteousness and right is being closed. Men 
are thinking now of saving society, and their 
souls are saved as they go along. 

With compelling eloquence Dr. Thomas C, 
Hall continued the discussion of the many sepa- 
rate things in thought that we by voting separate 
in fact. The individual cannot be separated from 
his surroundings. But surroundings may be his 
opportunity for making himself and transforming 
them. Life is not a probation in the old sense. 
Life has a value in itself. Salvation is entering 
the fulness and freedom of the divine life, and 
this is possible only when it is social. With 
immense power Dr. Hall showed that society 
has never yet attempted to test the social ethics 
of Jesus, has never even tried to clothe and feed 
all of God’s little ones. Social salvation means 
not only the change of surroundings, but the 
transformation and lifting up of all life. 

The conference was brought to a close by 
Dr. Josiah Strong, who clearly summed up and 
formulated its message. Among all the difficul- 
ties and differentiations of society, the great 
undercurrent is toward oneness. The confer- 
ence seeks to interpret this deep but compelling 
movement, 

That this conference is, as all leaders must 
be, in advance of popular thought, was evident 
in other ways than the absence of great crowds. 
It has, however, avoided the mistake of getting 
too far ahead of the procession. The interest it 
awakened was profound and intelligent. In the 
true sense the attendants were the élite, men 
and women to whom are given the faculty and 
the day of leadership, who not only think loftily 
and see clearly, but who have the gift to inter- 
pret ideals to the common mind. It is always 
by such leaders that the people are guided to 
new points of vantage, whence they, too, may 
have glimpses of the earth that is to be. 

Louise SEYMouR Hovucuron. 


The National Alliance. 


The meeting of the Executive Board of the 
National Alliance on November 14 was unusu- 
ally large, twenty-one being present. These 
included the president, Miss Low (who pre- 
sided), the corresponding secretary, the treas- 
urer, all the directors from Massachusetts, 
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Canada, Rhode Island, and the chairmen of 
the standing committees. 

The treasurer, Miss Flora L. Close, had sent 
her resignation to the board in October; and a 
committee was then appointed to wait upon her, 
and urge her to continue as treasurer. This the 
committee did, but to no purpose, since lack of 
time was the sole reason of her action; and the 
board was therefore reluctantly compelled to 
accept it as final. Mrs. Wells and Mrs. Dun- 
phee were appointed to draw up fitting resolu- 
tions. Mrs. Charles T. Catlin of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was elected to succeed Miss Close. Mrs. 
Catlin was for several years vice-president of 
the Middle States. section, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that she is willing to serve the 
National Alliance as its treasurer. She brings 
to the office wise judgment and a large experi- 
ence in financial affairs. 

A communication from the Sunday School 
Society was received, proposing to merge the 
Post-office Mission Library and the Sunday 
School Loan Library, the same to be known as 
the Circulating Library of the National Alli- 
ance and the Sunday School Society. This 
proposition was accepted in the belief that each 
society would be benefited by the additional 
advantages thus offered. 

At the October meeting, Mrs. Fifield, the 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Charles F. Smith, 
the Southern vice-president, were appointed 
delegates to the Southern Conference in New 
Orleans on November 17 and 18. At the Alli- 
ance meeting of the conference papers were 
read by Mrs. Fifield, Mrs. Smith, and Miss 
Field, vice-president of the Central States 
Branches. From New Orleans, Mrs. Fifield, 
Miss Field, and Dr. Eliot go to Bristol, Fla., 
in Rev. Mr. Gibson’s circuit, to dedicate the 
new church, on November 20, which the Alli- 
ance has helped build. A week later, on No- 
vember 27, Mrs. Fifield will attend the dedica- 
tion of the church at White Oak, N.C., in Rev. 
Mr. Dukes’s circuit. The dedication of these 
two churches is of special interest to the Al- 
liance, the one at Bristol, Fla., being the first 
Unitarian Church in that large State and the 
second in Mr. Gibson’s circuit, while the 
church at White Oak is the second in the State 
of North Carolina, the other being at Shelter 
Neck, also in Mr. Dukes’s circuit. All four 
churches are the result of Post-office Mission 
work under the guidance of these Alliance mis- 
sionaries. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


In addition to the reprints of the Christmas 
services mentioned last week, there is also one 
published in 1900, prepared by Mrs, J. C, Jaynes 
and issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. This has an excellentearrangement of 
devotional exercises and responses, and also 
incorporates some familiar music always accept- 
able in Sunday-schools. Besides these features 
there is original music by Frederic Barry for 
chorus and solo purposes. Price a single copy, 
5 cents; per hundred, $4. 

There is also on sale at 25 Beacon Street by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society a new 
Christmas service prepared by Mrs. Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley. The musical arrangement has 
been made by Mr. Frank S. Lynes, musical 
director of the Church of the Disciples. In 
addition to a Gloria by Mr. Lynes and some 
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other spirited music, there is an arrangement of 
the life of Jesus for recitation and hymns. 
Scholars can be designated to take the different 
parts, and at the conclusion of each part a stand- 
ard hymn is sung to a familiar tune. Samples 
of this and the other services sent on application 
without charge. Price of the service prepared 
by Mrs. Beatley, 5 cents per copy, $4 per hun- 
dred. 

“Lessons on the Parables” is a new manual 
just issued by the Unitarian Surday School 
Society. It was originally prepared by Rev. 
James Eells of the First Church of Boston for 
his own Sunday-school. The lessons are now 
issued for general use, and will be found very 
helpful. There are twenty-six subjects treated 
in a manner calculated to serve all grades. The 
Question Method prevails, and the author has 
adopted it in order to have the book serve both 
as a guide to study and as a challenge to inde- 
pendent thinking. It is necessary to use the 
Bible in preparing the lessons, and yet the 
answers demand some personal thought. There 
is, therefore, a combination of two excellent 
processes. Each lesson has a memory text; and, 
while no answers are given to the distinct 
questions, there are many suggestive aids for 
both scholars and teachers. The parables are 
always attractive material for young and old. 
They sum up in pictorial and vivid form the 
great truths of religion. Price of this manual, 
15 cents a copy, $1.50 per dozen; 75 pages. 

The lectures on the Sunday-school recently 
instituted at the Meadville Theological School 
began Tuesday, the 18th, with an address 
by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford of Chicago on the 
following subject, “Sunday-school Methods and 
Machinery.” This was followed by an address 
the next day by Mr. Pulsford on “The Bible in 
the Sunday-school.” It is probable that Rev. 
Austin S. Garver of Worcester will give two 
lectures on the same general subject in Decem- 
ber, and the president of the Sunday School 
Society two more in January. These six 
lectures on the methods and objects of Sunday- 
school work are conspicuous as making a new 
record in our training of Unitarian ministers. 

I have recently had the pleasure of speaking 
on the subject of moral and religious education 
in various places, finding an encouraging re- 
sponse. One of these occasions was at Spring- 
field, November 9, and the other at Winchendon, 
November 16. The congregations seemed to 
share in the awakened spirit of interest concern- 
ing Sunday-school affairs. It is becoming evi- 
dent to thoughtful Unitarians that the perpetuity 
of our churches and the strengthening of their 
power must come greatly through a more thor- 
ough development of the Sunday-school. 

Another interesting experience I had was in 
addressing the Harvard Divinity Club on the 
evening of November 20. This is an organiza- 
tion which was inaugurated a few years ago for 
the benefit of the divinity students at Harvard 
College, more especially for the Unitarian stu- 
dents. It aimed to bring together the young 
men intending to enter the ministry, and the 
older members of the profession, specially those 
located in Boston. Sucha blending would seem 
to be a good thing all round, bringing benefits 
to both elements. The club has flourished, and 
shows to-day a vigorous array of bright minds 
and earnest spirits among the students. The 
subject of the Sunday-school and the Young 
People’s Religious Union received appreciative 
attention, and the discussion that followed was 
interesting in many respects. 
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Another edition of “Our Faith,” printed in 
colors on cardboard, 64 by 9 inches, with a bor- 
der of holly, has been received by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. This card, besides giv- 
ing the “five points” of the liberal faith, has a 
picture of Holman Hunt’s “Jesus in the Tem- 
ple.” It was issued last Christmas season for 
the first time to meet a demand, and no doubt 
there will be further use for this tasteful Christ- 
mas token in our Sunday-schools the present 
year. Price, a single copy, 5 cents; per dozen, 
36 cents. 

The Manual of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society for 1902-1903 is now in press, and those 
Sunday-schools which have not yet sent in a 
report of the officers as requested are urged to 
do this immediately, if they wish a correct report 
to be printed. Those Sunday-schools not re- 
plying will be credited with the officers of last 
year. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious . 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss FRanczs B. 
Keng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
23 Beacon Street, hours g to r. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.j 


Our Religious Union is to-day enjoying almost 
unprecedented activity. Reports received at 
headquarters from the various individual socie- 
ties show continued enthusiasm and zeal. All 
of our local federations are hard at work, 
and report, without exception, renewed interest, 
steady growth, and large achievement. New 
unions have recently been established in several 
Massachusetts churches, and in an encouraging 
number of instances old unions which had be- 
come inactive have been revived with marked 
success. Above all, the appeal for the forma- 
tion of new federations has been answered with 
unexpected promptness. Meetings are now 
being arranged, and will be duly held during the 
next month, by means of which it is hoped to 
establish no less than three new federations. 

Joun Haynes HoumEs, President. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


December 7, Deuteronomy xviii. 15. James 
Martineau: Biography, by Rev. A. W. Jack- 
son; Life, by Rev. James Drummond; A/antic 
Monthly, vol. 1xxxvi. p. 317 ; Lzttell’s Living Age, 
vol. ccxxiv. p. 793; Warner’s “Best Literature,” 
vol. xvii.; Dictionary of (English) National 
Biography, Supplement, vol. iii.; Martineau 
memorial number of the /xguirer, London, 
with portrait; “Endeavors after the Christian 
Life,” p. 449; “Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things”; “Home Prayers with Two Services 
for Public Worship,” 75 cts. 


JAMES MARTINEAU, 1805-1900. 


BY REV, HENRY G, SPAULDING, 


I first met Dr. Martineau in London in 1872, 
twice as a guest in his home and once when I 
heard him preach. Each time I felt that I had 
been in the presence of a king of men. The 
commanding stature, the classical head with its 
clearly cut features, the benignant smile, and 
the sympathetic voice harmonized with the high 
thinking and spiritual feeling that were incarnate 
inthe man. At Little Portland Street Chapel 
Dr. Martineau used the “Book of Common 
Prayer for Public Worship,” prepared by him- 
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self; but the devotional service, though lengthy, 
“left a perfume on the air,” the fragrance of the 


-preacher’s own fervent and spontaneous piety. 


The sermon that follewed was not a “lyric ex- 
pression of the soul,” which, he once said, all 
preaching should be, but a richly freighted 
philosophical discourse. To me, however, he 
had already spoken his deepest word; and, when 
one has been lifted to the Mount of Vision, even 
“the olive grove of Academe, Plato’s retire- 
ment,” would be songless. 

' Dr. Martineau’s preaching years extended 
from 1828 to 1872, his successive pastorates 
being in Dublin, Liverpool, and London. In 
Liverpool, where he was settled for twenty-five 
years, he took a leading part in a widely no- 
ticed public controversy with the “orthodox” 
ministers of that city, and rendered thereby a 
most important service to the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity in England. But his Liverpool 


ministry will be longest remembered for the 


volume of sermons—now one of the classics of 
religious literature—which he then gave to the 
world under the title of “Endeavors after the 
Christian Life.” A large number of Unitarians, 
both laymen and clergymen, can say of these 
sermons with Martineau’s biographer, Mr. 
Jackson, “Reading this book brought me into 
contact with one of the master influences of my 
life”; while many members of so-called “Evan- 
gelical” churches would assent to the estimate of 
the book given by the London Sgectator: “This 
man at least knows our needs, he shares our ex- 
periences, he wings his way toward a heaven to 
which our fainter aspirations would lead us. 
Spirit speaks to spirit in these pages.” In the 
later volumes of sermons, “Hours of Thought 
on Sacred Things,” there is little, if any, de- 
cline of spiritual elevation or masterly style. 

But Martineau was more than a great 
preacher. He was one of England’s greatest 
scholars and profoundest thinkers in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, its ablest de- 
fender of a spiritual philosophy against Materi- 
alism and Agnosticism. The ripe fruits of his 
philosophical and theological labors, the in- 
gathering of his many years of teaching in 
Manchester New College, will be found in the 
three notable books published after their author 
had reached the age of eighty: the “Types of 
Ethical Theory,” “Study of Religion,” and 
“Seat of Authority in Religion.” 

It is pleasant to recall the fact that the 
highest academic honors were conferred upon 
Martineau by universities in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Continental Europe. Even 
more significant of his widely extended influence 
was the address sent to him on his eighty-third 
birthday, bearing nearly seven hundred signa- 
tures of men in many lands whose praise itself 
was fame, and including such names as Tenny- 
son, Browning, Jowett, Lecky, Renan, Lowell, 
Hedge, Holmes, and Phillips Brooks. 

As Unitarians, we take a just pride in Mar- 
tineau’s renown; but it is due to his memory to 
say that he protested against all denominational 
names, all terms of sectarian division. Of his 
own theological views he made no concealment, 
and these remained to the end Unitarian; but 
he believed that an altar, and not a creed, 
should be the attractive and binding force of 
every church. “Hold fast,” he said, “to the 
Divine Unity, but rear your church to the love 
of God.” And so the communion of saints to 
which Martineau belonged is not the visible 
church of those who are “one in the larger 
thought of God,” but is rather that mystical and 
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invisible church whose members are more 
deeply one in their love to Him who is the 
Everlasting Love. 

In 1891 Dr. Martineau published a volume of 
“Home Prayers,” his word of benediction and 
farewell. These prayers open to us their vener- 
able author’s inmost soul. They reveal a true 
son of God, in whom the Father dwelt, who 
lived and thought and spoke that more of the 
Father’s truth and love might come into human 
hearts and lives. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, Decem- 
ber 4, at 11 A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Brief reports are ex- 
pected from the secretary of each Branch. Miss 
L. Freeman Clarke will speak on “Study Class 
Work.” j 


Monday Club will meet December 1, at 10.30 
A.M., at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. William H. 
Fish, Jr., will speak on “Impressions of Liberal 
Religion in Europe.” Mr. Fish has recently 
returned after a somewhat prolonged visit in 
Europe, and will therefore report impressions of 
his visit. Rev. James Whitmore will preside. 
William W: Peck, Secretary. 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., 
at 25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge, on Monday, 
December 1,at 1 o’clock. Subject of paper and 
discussion, “Some Problems of our Work 
Together.” Take Huron Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
electrics to Fayerweather Street, one block 
south. Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


Meetings. 


At the meeting of the Ministerial Union at 
Channing Hall on Monday morning, November 
24, there were four speakers upon the theme 
“My Ideal of the Ministry,”—Rev. H. H. Saun- 
derson, Rev. W. R. Clarke, Rev. H. S. Mitchell, 
and Rev. W. W. Peck. The addresses were 
admirably conceived, setting forth the highest 
aims in forcible language. The very small at- 
tendance was much to be regretted. 
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Conferences. 


The Central States Conference.—The 
fall meeting was held at Salem, Ohio, October 
27 and 28. A very gratifying number of dele- 
gates were present, and were most hospitably 
entertained by the Salem church. On Monday 
evening, October 27, the opening sermon was 
preached by Rev. Minot Osgood Simons. of 
Cleveland. His subject was “The Conflict of 
Ideas.” After the service a reception was given 
by the church to the delegates and other invited 
guests. 

On Tuesday, morning the conference opened 
with a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
E. A. Coil of Marietta, Ohio. The business 
meeting followed, with greetings from Rev. 
C, E. St. John, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, by Rev. Fred V. Hawley, 
the Western Conference secretary, and by Mr. 
S. R. Barrows, who explained the aims of the 
“Brotherhood of Unitarian Missions.” The 
discussion was devoted to the question as to 
what missionary work is now practicable. The 
afternoon session was devoted to Sunday-school 
matters, with an address by Rev. E. A. Coil on 
the subject, “How shall we attain Results in 
Sunday-school work?” After a spirited discus- 
sion the session was closed by a meeting of the 
Woman’s Alliance. An address was given by 
Mrs. Arthur Bradley of Cleveland, who is the 
Alliance State director; and this was followed 
by reports of various committee work pertain- 
ing to the Alliance. In the evening the speakers 
were Rev. Fred V. Hawley, whose subject was 
“Building for the Future,” and Rev. Charles E. 
St. John on “Our Missionary Motive.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
president, Rev. Minot Osgood Simons, Cleve- 
land; vice-president, Rev. E. A. Coil, Marietta; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. C. S. S. Dutton, 
Salem; executive committee, Rev. Minot Os- 
good Simons, Rev. George R: Thayer, Rev. 
E. A. Coil, Rev. C. S.S. Dutton, Rev. A. M. Rih- 
bany, Mrs. Arthur Bradley. The conference 
will go to Marietta next year. 


Missouri Valley Unitarian Conference. 
The Missouri Valley Unitarian Conference met 
with the Wichita church October jo and 31. 
The conference was most successful in every 
way except in out-of-town attendance. But it is 
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to be remembered that the nearest Unitarian 
church to Wichita is the Tepeka church, one 
hundred and sixty miles distant. 

The spirit and zeal of the conference was ex- 
cellent. A Universalist brother, who was pres- 
ent at most of the sessions, said, “I have always 
heard and believed that Unitarians were spirit- 
ually cold, but I shall believe so no longer.” 

In arranging the programme, an attempt was 
made to have the conference what its name im- 
plies, a conferring together rather than a listen- 
ing to set addresses and papers. Ample time 
was accordingly given between sessions for 
social intercourse, and the fraternal spirit was 
much increased by the unbeunded hospitality of 
the Wichita church. It is not detracting from the 
merit and helpfulness of the papers, addresses, 
and sermons to say that the two afternoon meet- 
ings were the most helpful of the conference. 
The first afternoon was devoted entirely to the 
consideration of the topic, “How can we increase 
the Effectiveness of the Churches in the Con- 
» ference?” Thesecond afternoon was devoted to 
the Sunday-school and its problems, opened with 
a most helpful and suggestive address by Rev. 
A. M. Judy of Davenport, Ia. 

One very pleasant feature of the meetings was 
the presence and frequent word of two brethren 
of sister denominations, Rev. Mr. Gossow and 
Rev. Dr. Sargent of the First Universalist 
and the First Congregational Churches of Wi- 
chita. 

The Wichita people are to be congratulated 
on their new church building, just completed and 
dedicated at the cost of about $9,000. 

A resolution was passed, commending the 
work of the Colored Industrial Institute in To- 
peka, and recommending it to philanthropic peo- 
ple. The Institute works along the lines laid 
by Booker T. Washington. The head of the 
institution is a graduate of Mr. Washington’s 
school. 

Rev. Mr. Hawley presented an invitation to 
the conference to elect a member of the West- 
ern Missionary Council. Rev. Frederick M. 
Bennett of Lawrence selected. 

The officers of the conference were re-elected 
as follews: president, Prof. W. H. Carruth, Law- 
rence, Kan.; vice-president, Thomas Kilpatrick, 
Omaha, Neb.; secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
Abram Wyman, Topeka, Kan. The next ses- 
sion of the conference will be held with the 
Omaha church. 3 

The programme as arranged was given com- 
plete, except the address of Judge Wall. This 
was omitted, owing to the necessary absence of 
Judge Wall from the city. 

The conference sermon was preached by Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. Addresses were given on 


“The Trend of Thought in the Religious Poetry, 


of the Last Half-century,” Rev. R. B. Evatt, 
Dallas, Tex.; ‘‘What Ought the Church to do 
for us?” Rev. J. L. Marsh; ‘‘The Unitarian 
Church: Its History and Traditions,” Rey. 
N. M. Mann, Neb.; ‘Its Work and Worship,” 
Rev. F. M. Bennett, Lawrence, Kan.; “Its Fut- 
ure and Hope,” Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Chicago. 
Abram Wyman, Secretary. 


The Essex Conference.—The Essex Con- 
ference of Liberal Christian Churches was held 
with the church in Lawrence (Rev. Thomas S. 
Robjent, minister,) on November 12. The vice- 
president, Hon, David M. Little, was in the 
chair. After prayer by Rev. Mr. Hayes of 
Salem and a hymn the secretary’s records were 
read. Rev. Charles E. St. John gave an ad- 
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dress on “The Sources and Use of our 
Strength.” He said:— 

We find sources that are the same always,— 
(1) God, (2) the soul, (3) immortality. Truth is 
not exhausted, though a man’s power may be. 
We seek for fresh power. What use shall we 
make of it? A church that has it may be small, 
but not weak. If God is not a present power 
in a service, the stay-at-home is right. Weare to 
keep up the same old challenge. We want to 
make our work commensurate with opportunity. 

After remarks by the vice-president and the 
secretary, Rev. Alfred Gooding of Portsmouth 
gave a paper on “Loyalty to Institutions.” He 
showed, first, a remarkable tendency of the 
times toward in8titutions and clubs, and pointed 
out how people would go to pains to attend 
meetings and take part in their work. He 
asked why those who are loyal to clubs are 
not so to the church. Why do those who pro- 
fess not to know enough to take a Sunday- 
school class give instruction in the club? 

The essayist compared the club and the 
church, in reference to some features of sup- 
posed advantage in the former,—traditions, edu- 
cation, and other things,—and showed how the 
church had greater claims to loyalty, as it also 
ministered to sorrowing heart and hungry soul. 
The lessened loyalty to the church must be only 
a passing phase. 

The discussion was shared in by Rev. Charles 
Noyes, Mr. J. N. Woodman, and Rev. Alfred 
Manchester. Rev. S.C. Beane, D.D., led the 
devotional meeting at the noon hour. Aftera 
very enjoyable collation, served by the Law- 
rence church, the conference reassembled at 
1.45. The Committee on Nominations reported 
through the chairman, Mr. Latimer, the follow- 
ing named as officers, and they were elected: 
Mr. Henry B. Little of Newburyport, president ; 
Hon. David M. Little of Salem, vice-president; 
Rev. George S. Anderson of Peabody, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Rey. B. R. Bulkeley of Bev- 
erly, Rev. Lyman M. Greenman of Gloucester, 
Miss Lena Glover of Danvers, and Mrs. L. T. 
Langworthy of Salem, directors. 

A resolution in memory of Elisha P. Dodge, 
former president of the conference, was drawn 
up by Rev. S. B. Stewart, and passed by a rising 
vote, after Dr. Beane, his minister, had spoken 
a few appreciative words. 

A symposium ensued on “The Municipal Con- 
trol of Public Utilities.” Mr. Horace G. Wad- 
lin of Reading, superintendent of the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, gave a clear state- 
ment of what had been done, showing what 
were the various purposes and degrees of appli- 
cation of the principle of municipal control. It 
was a practical question, though he wondered at 
first how it happened to come before a religious 
conference. There are two views in general, (1) 
the theoretical one, (2) the practical. The first 
turns on the question how socialistic the State 
may become, or whether the individualistic view 
is favored. The practical view is hardly affected 
by the theoretical. The question is how the 
method in hand works. The method of munici- 
pal or of private control is safe enough for the 
normal community. There are three ways in 
which the government can operate,—(r) political, 
(2) as a supplement to private enterprise, (3) to 
do away with abuses. In the first the purpose 
would be to tax the people, in the second money 
would be used, and in the third the purpose 
would be to reduce the cost of service. The 
question comes as to the social benefit, not pri- 
marily of cost. The London Zimes shows how 
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one municipality furnished milk for babies and 
the crematory for the dead. Warious experi- 
ments in Europe were cited. 

Rev. George Solley of Dorchester congratu- 
lated the conference on the kind of topic. 
Every man or woman has a vision of better 
things. The strike helped toward public own- 
ership. Some thinksuch a panacea. Free, open, 
individual competition under the laws of the na- 
tion and of God had advantages. The real 
remedy is moral. Each for all and all for each, 
was the true motto. 

Rev. G. D. Latimer of Salem accounted the 
question one of expediency. We have to pro- 
ceed cautiously. The experience of Salem was 
cited, which did not take in the electric light, 
but controls the water. The crucial point is 
the character of the men who carry on the work. 

After some discussion of the question by Mr. 
Little, the customary vote of thanks for hospi- 
tality and for the speakers, and a hymn, the con- 
ference closed with the benediction by Mr. 
Robjent. B. R. BULKELEY, Secretary. 


The Middle States Conference,—This 
conference has just held a very successful and in- 
spiring meeting in Troy, N.Y. The conference 
opened on Tuesday evening, November 11, with 
a sermon by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, pastor of 
All Souls’ Church in New York. Mr. Slicer 
took for the subject of his sermon “The Temper 
in which Religious Questions. should be ap- 
proached.” The sermon was a very clear and 
forceful presentation of the subject. Mr. Slicer 
said that religious questions may be postponed, 
but they may not be adjourned. They are inevi- 
table, and are guaranteed by man’s insatiable 
curiosity. 

Mr. Slicer quoted from an eminent man 
who said: “The Christian religion is something 
simple and sublime. It means one thing and 
one thing only,—eternal life in the midst of time, 
by the strength and under the eye of God.” 
In the last analysis, religion is a style of life. 
The one question that proceeds through all 
time is, “How shall I live that I shall not die 
ashamed of the mind that evoked me?” The 
master of the art of living said that a man’s life 
is not in the things that he possesses. If we 
are saved, it will only be through our soul. It 
is meant that religion is to add zest to life. He 
then went on to assume the spirit in which re- 
ligious questions must be confronted and solved. 

At 9 o’clock on Wednesday morning a devo- 
tional meeting was conducted by Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley. This was followed at 9.30 by the 
opening of the business session of the confer- 
ence. In the absence of the president, Adel- 
bert Moot, Esq., the chair was taken by the 
vice-president, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York who appointed the usual committees on 
business on nominations and on credentials. 
The following committees were chosen: Com- 
mittee on Business: M. M. Winterman, P. R. 
Robeson, Esq., Mrs. N. R. Thompson, Mrs. 
George H. Merrill, and Rev. J. B. Green; Com- 
mittee on Nomination: Rev. William M. Brun- 
dage, Ph.D., Miss Sarah Williams, and Rev. 
Albert W. Clark; Committee on Credentials: 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D., Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, Jr., and Rev. Charles A. Livingston. 

Mr. Slicer then called Rev. James H. Ecob, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, another vice-president, to 
the chair, and proceeded to deliver the first ad- 
dress of the morning on the following subject: 
“The One Thing that is Essential to.the Life 
and Efficiency of a Church.” 

He said that the essential of a church is predi- 
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cated by the fact that the church is a necessity 
to the world. 

The ministry is an expiring class: it may be 
an expiring class, because, when all people are 
good, there is no need of a minister. In classi- 
fying the essential to the churches, he said some 
people believe that the minister is learned, but 
the pews contain many well-informed people. 
He believed that the church was never so neces- 


‘sary as now, and_it should be the business of a 


minister to make human souls. He brought out 
the essential that the one thing to the church is 
realization of God to worship. There is, he 
said, the church that believes in the sufficiency 
of the man who can fill the pews; but it is the 
business of the minister to spiritually feel the 
people in the pews. Inconclusion, he said that 
the efficiency of a church is in the ratio of its 
vitality. 

The discussion which followed was opened by 
Dr. James H. Ecob, and was participated in by | 


-Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop of Syracuse, Rev. 


William M. Brundage of Albany, Rev. J. B. 
Green of Newburg, Rev. F. A. Hinckley of 
Philadelphia, and Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., of 
Rutherford, and Mr. P. R. Robson of Albany. 

In this discussion, emphasis was laid upon 
the fact that the first great need of the church 
is pure religion, love to God, and love to man. 
The church that is filled with this religion and 
this religious spirit will be successful. 

After the discussion the secretary of the con- 
ference, Rev. D. W. Morehouse of New York, 
read his annual report, which gave a compre- 
hensive account of the conditions which exist 
in all the churches in the conference. The sec- 
retary said that in reviewing the missionary 
work of the conference he was impressed by 
the cumulative character of the work during the 
sixteen years since the missionary work was 
begun. The work of the past few years was 
compared with the discouraging results of the 
first five years, when it was impossible to create 
any enthusiasm in missionary work, The report 
showed that twenty-five new churches had been 
established during the past sixteen years, thus in- 
creasing by roo per cent. the number of churches 
within the limits of the Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada at the beginning of our mis- 
sionary efforts. The annual report of the treas- 
urer, Mr. Howland Davis of New York, was next 
read. This showed the finances of the confer- 
ence to be ingood condition. The record shows 
the following: receipts, $17,120.15; expendi- 
tures, $3,189.83,—leaving a balance on hand of 
$3,230.32. 

These reports were followed by a discussion 
which lasted until 12.30, when Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn, pastor of the church in Troy, came for- 
ward, and cordially invited all persons present 
to repair to the Sunday-school rooms below, 
and partake of a bountiful collation which had 
been spread by the ladies of the parish. This 
was succeeded by a social hour. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 
2P.M. Officers: Adelbert Moot, Esq., of Buffalo, 
president; Mr. John. Harsen Rhoades of New 
York, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York, 
Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Albert Powers of Troy. Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hooper of New York, Mr. Henry G. Bell of 


' Rutherford, N.J., vice-presidents; Mr. Isaac H. 


Cary of New York, Rev. William C. Gannett of 
Rochester, Adelbert Moot, Esq., of Buffalo, 
trustees for three years; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
of New York, Mr. Albert Powers of Troy, and 
Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper of New York, di- 
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rectors, The Committee on Nominations made 
their report, and recommended for’ election the 
above-named officers. A very fine paper was 
read by Rev, Samuel R. Calthrop, D.D., of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., on the “Religion of the Future.” 
Dr. Calthrop possesses a genius for grasping 
the elements of religion, and drawing from them 
a very large generalization. He showed that in 
the past theologists and scientists considered 
matter to be ugly and diabolical, but he believed 
that the intermingling of God with his world 
forms the future. All men to-day are being 
brought face to face with God. The secret of 
this is that God is outside of his world, and by 
his inward impulses has created the affairs ; and 
at last we, with human brains and hearts, cannot 
understand him. God is close to every human 
being, bringing to him the possibility of life. 
In all true natural relations we are to see the 
eternal and a force of guidance, yet without 
suppressing the human aspirations that make 
up our lives. The speaker summed up the ad- 
vance made by the men of the passing genera- 
tion. He said God was giving to the present 
generation new tasks in a new world, and that 
the secret of success in solving these problems 
is nearness. He referred to Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, saying that the secret of her work is that 
she comes into close contact with the lowest of 
criminals. The speaker urged those of the 
rising generation to love the divine earth in 
whose bosom God is dwelling, and, above all, to 
bring into the hearts of the people the spirit of 
God. He said first there is only one science, 
one religion; and, no matter what you do, pro- 
vided God is inside, the end of all is that this 
earth with its tropical heat and its people will 
be lifted into heavenly places. 

The second address of the afternoon was by 
Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D. His topic was 
“Creeds and Deeds,” the modern tendency. 
This, he said, is a thoroughly modern challenge. 
It might have been written yesterday. Is it 
anything more or less than our latest ultimatum 
in all debates, the appeal to facts. We no 
longer cry to the law and the testimony, but 
give us the hard cold facts. It may be of ser- 
vice to us at the outside to recognize that re- 
ligion is not solitary or peculiar in its relation 
to creeds. If you had asked all the jurists and 
statemen of the land if the President could in 
any way interfere to relieve the threatened 
disaster of the coal famine, to a man they would 
have answered that is not the province of gov- 
ernment. It would have been a dangerous 
precedent. But there happened to be some- 
what of a man at the White House, who 
stepped outside, and did the sensible thing of 
laying the moral mandate of the nation upon 
the contestants. The speaker believed that the 
modern tendency is just as destructive in all 
realms of thought as in religion; and he said 
that it ought to be as difficult to find a man bewail- 
ing the disintegration of the confessions of faith 
as it is to find one who deplores the displace- 
ment of the tallow candle for the electric light. 
He said that the theologic system and com- 
plicated philosophies that once shook the world 
now lie idle and reckless as the mechanism of 
a dream, and that the old and stately idea of 
worship remains longer than its attendant doc- 
trines, simply because a custom is always longer 
lived than the idea that gave it rise. 

The evening session of the conference was 
opened at 7.45 by a violin solo given by Miss 
Helen Powers, and Rev. James H. Ecob con- 
ducted the devotional service. During the ses- 
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sion the Apollo Quartette was again heard in 
vocal selections. Just before the discussion 
A. T. Siebert, Esq., gave an admirable rendition 
of the baritone solo “The Earth is the Lord’s.” 
The social obligation of labor was next pre- 
sented by Rev. F. A. Hinckley of Philadelphia. 
The recent strike in the anthracite coal region’ 
challenged the attention of the whole civilized 
world; and the portentous fact in connection 


Business Notices. 


Ogdensburg, N.Y.—We find that our school is grow- 
ing, and that all of the children are working for the Stars.— 
Miss Jenniz Rogrnson. Address all orders to Rev. 
A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


A Chance to Buy.—There has never been a better 
opportunity than is offered this season to secure a china 
cabinet at a moderate cost. They are making a specialty 
this month of China closets and china cupboards at the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company; and, while 
the assortment is larger than ever, the prices are even 
lower than last year. It is certainly an opportunity for 
buyers. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE mail address of Rev. Dr. C. R. Weld 
is Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


Deaths. 


MRS, MARY E. BANGS. 
In Springfield, roth inst., Mrs. Mary E. Bangs. 


Mrs. Bangs was a member of the Church of the Unity 
and a life-long subscriber and reader of the Register. 
She was the widow of Mr. John Bangs of this city. She 
was always a woman of great strength and dignity of 
character; and even in her recent years, after having long 
since passed the line of ‘‘threescore years and ten,’’ she 
preserved a remarkable degree of youthful interest in all 
current events. For many years she has been somewhat 
hindered, by deafness, in her intercourse with neighbors 
and friends; but she has been very brave and sweet 
through those “shut-in” days, and nobly triumphed over 
earthly obstacles in her realization of the Christian ideals 
of conduct and character. B. G. 
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2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
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and ig se special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
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portrait of Dr. Hale, printed as a supplement 
to the Christian Register for April 3, 1902, 
which will be sent to any address, securely 
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Address “H.,” Christian Register Office, 
272 Congress Street. 


ANTED.—Board and special care for 
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at_home or at public school. Address “Guarpian,” 
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with it is that it was not a thing beginning and 
ending, but only a skirmish in the struggle of 
labor. It cannot be wrong for labor to organ- 
ize when capital is organized. It was recognized 
by the miners and eventually by the operators 
that the public has duties as well as rights, 
and that labor has rights as well as duties. 

The social obligation of capital was presented 
in a paper by Rev. Charles P. Lombard of 
Schenectady. He said that, if capital has obliga- 
tions, it has privileges; for rights and duties 
are closely related,—in fact, are interwoven in 
the social fabric. If these require social obli- 
gation of capital, we must heed its obligations 
to itself. The right of capital to perpetuate 
itself was argued, the speaker saying that capi- 
tal was once merely the product of industry; 
and, in order to do this, it must rest upon eco- 
nomic law. Capital should have obligations to 
those who help buildit up. The heart is the real 
motive power in winning service; and capital 
gets the best results when it treats its employees 
kindly and with fairness. 

The papers were both followed by a discussion 
in which nearly all of the ministers and some of 
the laymen present took part. 

Thursday morning session. At 9 o’clock a 
devotional meeting was conducted, led by Rev. 
John M. Davidson of New York. This was 
followed by an address on the value of the 
church to the community by Rev. Leslie Willis 
Sprague of Montclair, N.J. He said that, if 
the church is to be of any value to the world, it 
must be the instrument through which religion 
manifests itself. Men of duty are being brought 
together in closer relations as the result of the 
increase of the facilities of communication, and 
thus have come vast problems of social life. 
The speaker said men are meeting their fellow- 
men face to face, and that consequently there 
must be a faith which will enable men to see 
good through evil. If there is to be faith, it 
must be in a God great enough to fill the whole 
of human experience. In fact, it should repre- 
sent the whole world; and it must be free from 
prejudice and conventionality. The discussion 
which followed was participated in by Rev. 
John Bevington of Buffalo and Rev. Samuel R. 
Calthrop, D.D., of Syracuse. 

The afternoon session was a meeting in the 
interest of the Women’s National Alliance. 
Miss Emma C. Low, president of the National 
Alliance, presided; and a paper on “Ways and 
Means of Alliance Work” was read by Mrs. 
Emil Boas, vice-president for the Middle States. 
After Mrs. Boas’s paper was concluded, brief 
reports from Branches of the Alliance were 
presented, and proved a very interesting feature 
of the afternoon session. Then came the ques- 
tion box, in which many pertinent questions in 
regard to various problems connected with 
Alliance work were presented. These were 
answered by Miss Low, Mrs. Boas, Mrs. Ken- 
ney, Mrs. Brundage, and others. 

The evening session of the conference was 
devoted to a platform meeting, during which 
four short addresses were delivered on “The 
Constructive Power of the Church,” Its con- 
structive power through faith was first presented 
by Dr. Ecob in a twenty-minute address; 
second, “Its Constructive Power through its 
Great Moral Ideals” was presented in an ad- 
dress by Rev. Oscar B. Hawes; third, “Its 
Constructive Power through the Inspiration of 
its Great Principles” was presented in an ad- 
dress by Dr. William M. Brundage of Albany; 
and, fourth, “Its Constructive Power through 
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the Unfolding of Personal Religion” was pre- 
sented by Rev. Arthur H. Winn of the Troy 
church, Mr. Winn summed up the impres- 
sions made upon him by the conference meeting, 
saying that he had been deeply impressed by 
the spirit of the conference from the opening 
session to its close. It had spiritualized us all. 
Tt had strengthened in us all a faith that conse- 
crates life. 

This brought to a close one of the finest 
meetings of the conference that has ever been 
held, a meeting during which the music fur- 
nished at the various sessions was by a quartet 
choir of more than usual excellence. At the 
close of the forenoon session a resolution was 
adopted, thanking the people of the Troy 
society for their fine hospitality. D. W. M. 


Churches, 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, December 3, will be conducted by 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 


“All Souls’ Church,” Roxbury, Rev. H. T. 
Secrist: A determined and well-arranged plan 
for finally extinguishing the debt upon this 
church is to be concluded by a fair, to be held 
in the parish house of the church, beginning on 
Tuesday evening, December 2, and continuing 
through December 5. 


The Unitarian Club held one of the most 
largely attended meetings in its history on 
the evening of November 12 at Hotel Ven- 
dome. President George Wigglesworth briefly, 
but incisively, opened the subject for the 
evening, “How Unitarianism shall reach the 
People.” Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the first 
speaker, who received long-continued applause, 
outlined a suggestive scheme for popular 
services such as he would like to see carried on 
in old Music Hall or Faneuil Hall. Rev. 
James Eells spoke earnestly in behalf of a 


-deeper, more enthusiastic effort in the direction 


of seeking the unchurched. Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard College, believed 
the great yet simple foundation principles of 
Unitarian faith would in the future accomplish 
more and more the reformation and salvation of 
society, The two chief principles cited by Dr. 
Eliot were “Liberty” and “Work.” To keep 
thought free and to make the conditions of 
work humane is largely the promise of future 
usefulness for the Unitarian denomination. 


Barnard Memorial, Rev. B. F. McDaniel: 
James F. Drummond of New York is a chapel 
boy. Some months ago he donated to the 
chapel a beautiful and costly memorial win- 
dow, which was erected in memory of Rev. 
Charles Francis Barnard, the pastor at the 
time Mr. Drummond was a boy at the school. 
This started a desire to replace the plain glass 
windows of the chapel with cthers; and the 
result is twelve memorial windows of Baird’s 
hand-made silver glass, which, by the way, is 
the first time this glass has ever been used for 
memorial windows. A special design was made 
by Redding, Baird & Co., who were the de- 
signers and makers of the Barnard window re- 
ferred to above. All the windows are memo- 
rials of the leading founders and workers in the 
church, and are the contributions of former or 
present members or their families. Each win- 
dow bears the name, and a brief, suitable tribute, 
as follows :— 


“To the sacred memory of Henry Ingersoll 
Bowditch. ‘The beloved physician.’ 
“In memory of Ann Dowse Williams. ‘A 
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whiter soul, a fairer mind, we may not look on 
earth to find; the love that lingers o’er her 
name is more than fame.’ 

“In memory of Samuel Weltch. ‘True as the 
needle to the pole or as the dial to the sun.’ 

“In memory of J. Thomas Vose. ‘None 
knew thee but to love thee; none named thee 
but to praise.’ 

“In memory of Catherine L. Shirley. ‘Helper 
of Christ’s little ones.’ 

“In memory of Judith Bazin. ‘Honor to her 
whose words and deeds still help us in our daily 
needs, and by their overflow raise us from what 
is low.’ 

“James Frederick Drummond. 

“J. M. Barnard. 

“Thomas Hills. 

“In memory of Julia Adelaide Gammage. 
‘Full of good works, which she did.’ : 

“In memory of Eber Rose Butler. ‘Pupil, 
teacher, pastor, lover of mankind, doer of the 
word.’ 


“John Lucas Emmons. ‘By love serve one, 
another.’” tt 


These windows were dedicated with appro- 
priate services on November 9, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and Rev. Francis Tiffany being the 
principal speakers. 


Belmont, Mass.—Reyv. George Hale Reed: 
The Sunday-school held a creditable harvest 
festival in the church on last Sunday afternoon. 
It was well attended and much interest shown. 
Roger Forbes of the Harvard Divinity School 
gave a short address. The pulpit and platform 
were appropriately decorated with fruits, veg- 
etables, and jellies which later are to be sent to 
Boston for distribution. The Wormen’s’ Alli- 
ance has started with a good number of inter- 
ested members, and has issued an attractive 
programme for the coming winter’s work. 


Brookline.—First Parish: A beautiful win- 
dow has just been placed to the memory of Fran- 
ces Gore Glover Train by her son, Stephen 
Glover Train. The selection of the subject, 
“Dorcas,” is most happy, as Mrs. Train was very 
earnest and constant in her good works for the 
poor. The figure is seated sewing, ina manner at 
once simple and graceful, surrounded by seven 
children, bringing into the church a pleasant fra- 
grance of domesticity and womanly tenderness. 
Other windows are in prospect, to add much to 
the interior of a beautiful church. 


Lawrence, Mass.—Rev. Thomas Rob- 
jent: The congregations are steadily increasing- 
An encouraging feature is the large number 
of strangers attracted to the services. Since 
the fall opening of the church the minister has 
preached two series of sermons, “From Doubt 
to Faith’? and “The Growth of a Soul.” He 
has now announced a third course on “Earthly 
Reflections of Heavenly Facts,” and also a 
series of monthly Sunday evening sermons to 
young men, the first on “Amusements and 
Recreations.” 


Toronto, Canada.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland: The winter begins 
with excellent congregations and with all the 
activities of the church in energetic operation. 
The Women’s Alliance is preparing for a fair 
the last of the month. The Unity Club is hav- 
ing a series of lectures on “The House Beauti- 
ful” by prominent artists of the city. The 
Browning Club has opened its season with a 
lecture by Prof. W. J. Alexander of the univer- 
sity on “Browning’s Place in the Development 
of English Poetry,” and another by Prof. Pel- 
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ham Edgar on “Browning’s Relation to Shelley 
and Keats.” The club is making a study this 
year of Browning’s shorter poems, and of the 
poet’s life and his relation to prominent men 
and events of his time. Prof. Goldwin Smith 
has just read a very able paper before the 
Unitarian Club on “The Founder of Christen- 
dom.” An event of much interest to the Uni- 
tarians of Toronto has been a recent visit from 
Rev. John Snyder, who spoke to us _ twice, 
giving a very inspiring and uplifting address 
before the Unitarian Club on “The Need of 
Spiritually-minded Men of the World,” and a 
most delightful, popular lecture on “The De- 
velopment of American Humor.” If our socie- 
ties and literary clubs everywhere knew how 
fine this lecture is, Mr. Snyder would have more 
calls for it than he could fill, Mrs. Sunderland, 
after having been compelled for two or three 
years to lay aside public work by reason of 
impaired health, is beginning to resume it again. 
‘She is now teaching an adult Bible class in the 
church, and has recently given several public 
addresses upon historical and religious subjects. 
Mr. Sunderland is just beginning a series of 
special Sunday evening sermons on “Religious 
Thought in the Light of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 

Wolfeboro, N.H.—Rev. M. Lilliefors has 
received and accepted a call tothe Unitarian 
church here. 

Personal, 


Rev. W. H. Savary of Groveland, Mass., 
recently delivered his lecture, “Thomas Starr 
King, Patriot and Christian,” before the Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Association, of Boston. 
The Universalist leader highly commended the 
lecture. 


Henry J. Hosmer. 


In the death last week of Mr. Hosmer the 
First Parish in Concord, Mass., has lost one of 
its most faithful supporters, and the Unitarian 
cause a wise and zealous servant. His talent 
was that of practical wisdom and careful admin- 
istration. This gift was not devoted exclusively, 
as it so often is, to the building up of a private 
fortune, but was lent generously and gladly 
wherever it was needed. In town affairs he 
held many offices of trust and responsibility, in 
both branches of its legislature he served his 
State, and in all the honors bestowed upon him 
he sought ever the good of the people. The 
church which he loved had for a generation 
been benefited by his wise counsel and disinter- 
ested service, and in filling many of its offices 
and trusts he was closely identified with its his- 
tory. For many years he served also as one of 
the directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and no layman has ever given to our 
denominational interests a more hearty zeal and 
untiring energy. He was fortunate in his birth, 
an ancestry to which belonged Major Hosmer, 
famous in the Concord fight and to which also 
belonged in later years Rev. Dr. George W. 
Hosmer, of. sainted memory. It was natural, 
therefore, that the talents God had given him 
should be used in disinterested service and in 
the high cause of religion. His course was ever 
honorable, wise, helpful. Going, he leaves with 
all who knew him a stainless memory, and with 
those who stood closest to him much of pleas- 
ant thought and tender affection. Having just 
reached the threescore years and ten allotted 
to man he has laid down the burden. We be- 
lieve that out of the mental obscurity in which he 
has dwelt for the last year or two, he has indeed 
passed from death into life, and has heard the 
“Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” L. B. M. 
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Closets 
Nearly every dining-room now contains one, and 
uneasy lies the housekeeper who has not given her 
Haviland and Cut Glass the benefit of this pro- 
tection and the charm of such a setting. 

We have figured the cost this season down to 
the lowest possible limit of expense consistent with 
safety in construction. 

The entire back of this Cabinet is a sheet of 
plate glass. 
oak, thin and dainty in effect. 
curved and patterned glass. 
grooves and double rows of cup hooks. 


In oak or mahogany. 
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WHY NOT NOW? 


far into the bowels of the land have 
marched without impediment. 


Here is the result. 


The shelves are of quartered white 
Each window is of 
There are plate 
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The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 7 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
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The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

Religion and the Children. d 
A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
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Pleasantrics. 


An old man was passing the house one Sun- 
day, taking exceedingly short steps. A little 
girl watched him for several minutes, and then 
said, “Mamma, doesn’t he walk stingy ?’— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


“She is a Russian countess,” said one of two 
speakers whose conversation is reported in the 
Yonkers Statesman. “Indeed!” said the other. 
“Has she much in her own name?” “Has 
she? She’s got the entire alphabet!” 


A wealthy brewer in Montreal built a church, 
and inscribed on it: “This church was erected 
by Thomas Molson at his sole expense. He- 
brews XI.” Some college wags altered the in- 
scription so as to make it read: “This church 
was erected by Thomas Molson at his soul’s 
expense. He brews XX.”—Christian Life. 


An Irish clergyman during his first curacy 
found the ladies of the parish too helpful. He 
soon left the place. One day thereafter he met 
his successor. ‘How are you getting on with 
the ladies?” asked the escaped curate. “Oh, 
very well,” was the answer. “There’s safety in 
numbers.” “I found it in Exodus,” was the 
quick reply.— Youth's Companion. 


A visitor to one of the fine old churches in 
Norfolk tells an amusing incident anent the old 
lady who showed the party round the sacred 
edifice. “Yes, you’ve certainly got a beautiful 
old chureh here,” observed one of the visitors, 
admiringly; “but it’s a pity the acoustics are so 
bad.” “That I’m sure they bain’t, ma’am,— 
leastways, no longer,” was the reply; “for I 
catched and killed the last on em weeks ago.” 


A characteristic story is told of Abe Gruber, 
the well-known New York lawyer. When he 
was a boy looking for something to do, he saw 
the sign “Boy Wanted” hanging outside a 
store in New York. He picked up the sign and 
entered the store. The proprietor met him. 
“What did you bring that sign in here for?” 
asked the storekeeper. “You won’t need it any 
moré,” said Gruber, cheerfully. “I’m going to 
take the job.”— Washington Post. 


Mr. Blank, a stout Scotch professor, was 
shooting on the moors of Scotland. A heavy 
storm of rain drenched all the sportsmen except 
the professor, who mysteriously disappeared. 
When the sun came out, he came back as dry 
as one of his own books. “How did you 
escape a wetting?” growled a friend. “As soon 
as the rain came on, I went off by myself,” 
returned Prof. Blank, blandly, “slipped off all 
my clothes, and sat down on them till the 
shower was over.” : 


The New York 7Zimes repeats one of Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson’s stories of the early days of 
the Philadelphia stage. In those days Sea 
Island cotton was stage ice-cream, just as mo- 
lasses and water was wine, sherry, or port, 
according to the proportion of molasses. Once 
the actors were enjoying stage fare, and making 
an impression, when a maid servant came in 
with the wobbliest sort of candelabra. As she 
set it on the table, one candle tipped over, and 
put the ice-cream in a blaze. The audience 
laughed until the curtain had to be rung down. 
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